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SECOND SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


THE MIRACLE OF LOVE 
BY THE REV. FERDINAND HECKMANN, O.F.M. 


“Before the festival day of the pasch, Jesus knowing that His hour was 
come, that He should pass out of this world to the Father, having loved His 
own who were in the world, He loved them unto the end.”’—John, xiii, 1. 
SYNOPSIS.—Introduction—The love of God manifested towards us in the 

institution of the most holy Sacrament exceeds the love shown in our 
Creation and Redemption. 

I. The greatness of this love shows itself in the fact that in the insti- 
tution of the holy Eucharist Christ loved us unto (1) the end of all time, 
(2) the end of all possibility. 

II, The Blessed Sacrament is: (1) a miracle of omnipotence greater 
than the creation; (2) a miracle of wisdom greater than that manifested 
towards the Jews in their journey through the desert; (3) a miracle 
of humility greater than the incarnation; (4) a miracle of love and 
mercy greater than the Sacrifice on Calvary. 

III, The motive of the Eucharist was the desire of Christ to remain 


always with us and to communicate to us the fruits of the Redemption. 
Great and sublime was the love which God manifested towards 
us in creating us. God did not stand in need of us for His own 
greater glory and happiness, for He was in Himself infinitely 
perfect and happy. But His great love, His infinite goodness and 
mercy induced Him to call us into existence that we might be 
partakers and sharers in His own great glory and happiness. 
Still greater and more sublime was the love which God mani- 
fested towards us in becoming man and dying for us a disgrace- 
ful death on the odious wood of the Cross. Man had by sin 
drawn upon himself the enmity of God. He was dead, spiritually 
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dead ; and even as a dead man cannot raise himself to life again, 
so also fallen man could not restore to himself supernatural life 
of the soul, sanctifying grace. God could have restored this life 
of the soul to man without the Second Person of the Most Holy 
Trinity becoming man, if He had so willed. But no, His great 
love for man, His infinite goodness and mercy forced the Son of 
God to descend from the throne of His majesty, power, and glory 
in order to become a little child, a helpless babe, to suffer and die 
for us that we might live. One should think that with the bloody 
death of Christ on the Cross the love of God for man had ex- 
hausted itself. ‘Greater love than this no man hath, that a man 


, 


lay down his life for his friends,” says the God-man Himself. 
But God’s love for man is inexhaustible and unfathomable. 

I. The hour of His going out of this world to the Father had 
come for our divine Saviour. But since He loved His own who 
were in the world, He loved them unto the end, 7. ¢., unto the end 
of all time and of all possibility by instituting the most holy Sacra- 
ment of the Altar. What a divine and miraculous love did not 
the loving heart of Jesus display in the institution of the holy 
Eucharist! How could this divine-human, incomprehensible and 
indescribable love have manifested itself more clearly and more 
forcibly? Before the Son of God immersed Himself in the bloody 
sea of Ilis bitter passion, His heart like the setting sun became 
aglow with an overflowing love towards us. Shortly before [is 
bitter and disgraceful death on the Cross, in the night in which 
He was betrayed by man, in the night in which man was commit- 
ting the blackest deed of ingratitude towards Him, He left us the 
most precious inheritance He could leave us, the greatest pledge 
of His undying love, namely Himself in the most holy Sacrament 
of the Altar. 

His hour had come to leave this world in order to introduce 
liis humanity into that glory which He had from the beginning 
with the Father. But since He loved His own who were in the 
world, He loved them unto the end, 7. ¢., unto the end of all time. 
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“My delights were to be with the children of men,” Eternal Wis- 
dom once had said (Prov., viii, 31). “Behold I am with you all 
days, even to the consummation of the world,” the same Incarnate 
Wisdom said to His disciples in the parting hour (Matt., xxviii, 
20). Inthe Sacrament of the Altar our Divine Saviour remains 
with us children of men as long as we are pilgrims, strangers, 
and travelers in this world, far from our home, our heavenly 
country, whereto He has preceded us in order to prepare a place 
for us. In the Mystery of His love, He abides with us as a per- 
petual sacrifice for our sins and as a food for our souls until we 
shall sit at the heavenly tables to partake of the heavenly banquet 
where He Himself goes about to minister unto us. 

He loved His own who were in the world unto the end, 7. e., 
unto the end of all possibilty so that He could not show them a 
greater and more tender love. “I lay down my life for my 
sheep,” He once had said (John, x, 15). “Greater love than this 
no man hath, that a man lay down his life for his friends,” He 
said in His parting address to His disciples (John, xv, 13). Yet 
the sacrifice of His life on the Cross was not enough for His 
love of us; He desired that this sacrifice of His life, His bloody 
death on the Cross should be daily renewed in a mysterious man- 
ner upon our altars. The bloody sacrifice on Calvary was not 
enough for Him: it came not soon enough. Before His precious 
Blood poured forth out of a thousand wounds in order to wash 
away the sins of the world, He wanted to shed it in the chalice in 
a mysterious manner. Before His sacred Body was consumed in 
the fire of His bitter passion, He wanted to sacrifice it at the last 
supper under the form of bread. And this unbloody sacrifice of 
His Body and Blood will, according to His last will and testament, 
be renewed upon thousands of our altars until the end of time. 
What a great gift, therefore, is not the most holy Sacrament of 
the Altar, what a sublime sacrifice, what a precious food for our 
souls! 

II. God’s omnipotence and love could have produced nothing 
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greater than the holy Eucharist, for more than Himself God can- 
not give, and Himself He gave to us in this Sacrament. The 
Sacrament of the Altar is a miracle of God’s goodness, love, and 
mercy, and includes within itself all the mighty works which God’s 
omnipotence, wisdom, love, and mercy has ever wrought. “He 
hath made a remembrance of His wonderful works, being a mer- 
ciful and gracious Lord; He hath given food to them that fear 
Him” (Ps., ex, 4). “Come and hear all ye that fear God, and 
I will tell you what great things He hath done for my soul,” ex- 
claims the Royal Prophet (Ps., xlv, 16). 

A miracle of omnipotence God performed in creating the uni- 
verse, a miracle of wisdom in the guidance and government of 
His chosen people, a miracle of self-abasement and humility in 
the Incarnation, a miracle of love and mercy by dying for us on 
the Cross. In the most holy Sacrament of the Altar He unites 
all these miracles into one, all His benefits into one. In the Sacri- 
fice of holy Mass, Jesus daily creates anew His most sacred Body 
and Blood; and this miracle is greater than the miracle of crea- 
tion. For in creation all came forth out of nothing by the word 
of the omnipotent Creator, but in the Blessed Sacrament All 
becomes nothing by the word of a poor, miserable creature; He, 
whom the heavens and the earth cannot contain, is shut up ina 
small, tiny host. 





Wonderful was the wisdom which almighty God displayed in 
the guidance of His chosen people through the desert by giving 


them a food from heaven which preserved their natural life and 
saved them from temporal death. But still more wonderful is 
the wisdom shown by God in the guidance of His chosen people 
of the New Testament by giving them a bread from heaven on 
their journey through the desert of this life which preserves the mh 
supernatural life of the soul and saves them from eternal death. 

“Except you eat the flesh of the Son of man, and drink His 

blood,” said Jesus, “you shall not have life in you” (John, vi, 54). 

“He that eateth this bread shall live for ever” (John, vi, 59). 
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Wonderful was the self-abasement and humility of the Son 
of God in the Incarnation. But still more wonderful is the self- 
effacement and humility of the Son of God in the Sacrament of 
the Altar. In the Incarnation, He hid His Divinity under the 
humble form of human nature; but in the holy Eucharist, He 
hides His Divinity together with His humanity under the humble 
appearances of bread and wine. In the Incarnation, He united 
Himself with a living being; but in the Sacrament of the Altar, 
He unites Himself with a lifeless substance. 

The bloody sacrifice of His life on the Cross was a miracle of 
God’s love and mercy; but a still greater miracle of love and 
mercy is the Sacrifice of holy Mass in which Jesus daily sacrifices 
His life upon thousands of our altars. 

III. Why did Christ institute the Sacrament of the Altar? 
In order to remain always with us and to communicate to our 
soul the fruits of the Redemption. By His death on the Cross, 
Christ merited for us the forgiveness of our sins and the graces 
necessary to salvation. But these merits of Christ must be com- 
municated to us in order that we be freed from our sins, become 
children of God and heirs of Heaven. Christ by His death did 
not make men children of God, but gave them that receive Him, 
as St. John tells us, power to be made the sons of God. “And 
being consummated,” says St. Paul, “He became to all that obey 
Him, the cause of eternal salvation” (Heb., v,9). In order then 
to obtain eternal salvation, we must obey Christ, 7. ¢., we must 
make use of the means which He has instituted to communicate 
the graces and fruits of the Redemption to our soul. And these 
means are the seven Sacraments, but above all the Sacrament of 
the Altar. “He that eateth my flesh and drinketh my blood hath 
everlasting life; and I will raise him up in the last day” (John, 
vi, 55). The holy Eucharist therefore is a pledge of a glorious 
resurrection and of life eternal. 

How great then is not the love which Jesus Christ displayed 
towards us in the institution of this holy Sacrament! With what 
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love should we not repay this great love! With justice does 
St. Paul, contemplating this great love, exclaim, “If any man 
love not our Lord Jesus Christ, let him be anathema, let him be 
accursed” (1 Cor., xvi, 22). And upon whom will this curse 
fall? Upon him who refuses to adore and thank Him in this 
Sacrament ; upon him who refuses to assist at holy Mass on Sun- 
days and Holidays of obligation ; upon him who refuses to receive 
Him even once a year during Easter-time into His heart. In 
order to avert this evil from us, let us repay His love by our love, 
by adoring Him in this Sacrament, by assisting at holy Mass as 
often as it is possible for us, and by receiving Him often in holy 
Communion into our hearts. By this we can show Him our grati- 
tude and will make ourselves worthy of the grace to see Him one 
day face to face in Heaven, whom on earth we have adored and 
received into our hearts in the Sacrament of His love. Amen. 





THIRD SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


THE VALUE OF THE INDIVIDUAL SOUL 
BY THE REV. H. DUNSTAN POZZI, 0.S.B., D.D. 


“I have gone astray like a sheep that is lost; seek Thy servant.”—Ps., 

cxviii, v. 176. 

SYNOPSIS.—I. The individual counts for little in world,—one in great 
city crowd,—one in army of millions. But faith tells of importance of 
individual in eyes of God. 

II. This lesson contained in group of three parables in St. Luke’s 
Gospel,—the Lost Sheep, the Lost Groat, the Lost Son. First two put 
before us to-day,—show God’s care for ONE out of many. 

III. God’s care shown in Christ’s deeds as well as in words. Endures 
passion for ALL mankind, but in midst of it seeks to save individuals, 
e. g. (a) appeal to Judas; (b) glance cast on Peter; (c) salvation of 
thief. 

IV. Practical lessons from God’s care for individual. (a) Dignity of 
my own soul,—specially created by God,—no matter how low in eyes 
of world, I am worth sacrifice of His Son. (b) Hence encouragement 
ys er failures, ii, in midst of sins must turn to God and trust 

is love. 


Any man or woman who is at all given to thinking, must from 
time to time be struck by the truth that in this wide world he or 
she as an individual counts for very little. Take your stand in 
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any large city at the corner of a busy thoroughfare at the hour 
when the toiler leaves his day’s work. A steady stream will pass 
you by, each individual busy with his own affairs, anxious to get 
to the rest and change of his own family circle,—all of them 
utterly indifferent to you and your concerns,—for them you 
might just as well not exist. Think of one individual in a vast 
world war, where each of the combatant nations counts its armies 
by the millions. What do those of the higher command reck of 
the loss of one life? There is an empty place, but there are 
plenty more to fill it. 


You may think that you are of importance at least in your own 
little circle of relations and friends, and that, were you to pass 
away, you would be missed. But what is your own experience? 
Is it not true that you have seen others go, who seemed to occupy 
a place that could never be filled by another, whose loss would 
never cease to be felt,—and yet within a very short space the 
stream of life flowed on unaffected by their departure? 


Such considerations, though discouraging to many, are useful 
to all, even to those whose spirit is strong enough to face such a 
fate, and in spite of it to fight the battle of life manfully. For 
this truth of the indifference of the great world to my individual 
existence should lead to a true perspective of life. There is some- 
thing within my heart that tells me that though I am of little 
account among my fellow-men, still my life with all its details to 
the minutest is a matter of special concern to One Who is al- 
mighty and all-loving. This is the faith that is in each one of us, 
the faith that should influence our lives, encourage our efforts, 
put heart into our dwindling endeavors to be true to our vocation 
as children dear to God. It is a truth that we lose sight of in the 
midst of the world’s worries and distractions, and to the remem- 
brance of which we are recalled by to-day’s gospel. My Father 
in heaven has thought for my individual soul. 


In St. Luke’s gospel there are grouped together three parables 
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in each of which we can easily see this lesson. In the portion 
appointed to be read to-day there are the stories of the Lost Sheep 
and the Lost Groat, but immediately following on these in the 
gospel text is the story of the Lost Son, the prodigal whose return 
a loving father longed for with a tender yearning. In the first 
two, however, the care of God for my individual soul is perhaps 
more striking inasmuch as we see one straying sheep out of a 
hundred, and one lost coin out of a number, made the object of 
anxious search. ‘These parables do not need much explanation, 
they are clear, but we may note how they show us in one case the 
owner seeking his one sheep which has wandered far away from 
the fold, whereas the woman’s groat is still within her. house, 
though not in her immediate possession, yet in both cases the 
anxious careful search is the same. The shepherd goes on and 
on searching without cease, unwearied in his pursuit, with in- 
sistent love, “until he find it ;’ and the woman, with lighted candle 
proceeds to sweep her house with diligent care, with ever watch- 
ful eye for the chinks and corners into which the lost groat may 
have rolled and where it may lie hidden. Again, in her case the 
patient search is not abandoned until her labor also has been 
crowned with success. 

Here is the clear teaching in parable of the truth we are con- 
sidering, our heavenly Father’s concern for the individual soul. 
But that there may be no mistake about it, we find in the life of 
Our Lord striking instances of His divine concern for the welfare 
of individuals, showing not merely in words but in deeds how 
Jesus Christ would bring home to us this important lesson. Let 
us take that period of His life when one would perhaps think that 
there would hardly be room for thought of individuals, those days 
when the whole human race with its manifold sins, a terrible and 
repulsive panorama stretching from the first rebellion of a human 
being in the garden of Eden to the last human act against the law 
of God, was before Our Lord, and He was accomplishing the 
work of redeeming the whole from the powers of darkness. Still, 
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during these very days, we see touching examples of the Good 
Shepherd’s care for individual souls. 


Judas had received the thirty pieces of silver, the price of the 
betrayal of the Messias, he led the enemies of Our Lord to the 
garden, gave them the sign that this was the Man. The deed was 
done but Jesus appeals to that soul, calls him by that name which 
must bring to mind those years of loving intimate intercourse, 
“Friend, whereto art thou come?” He reminds Judas of what his 
act really means, that it is the betrayal of the Son of Man. “Judas, 
dost thou betray the Son of Man with a kiss?’ Thus does Jesus 
Christ, while His garments are still wet with the blood of His 
agony, which arose from the anticipation of the terrible hours of 
His passion, and the consideration of the whole hideous mass of 
the world’s sins, seek to bring back this one soul. 


Take again those incidents in the courtyard of the High Priest. 
We know well what position St. Peter had held in the company 
of Our Lord. Not only was he one of the chosen twelve, but 
among these he had been singled out as the special companion of 
Our Lord at some of the most important events in His life and 
had received the promises of the high dignity of Christ’s vicar 
uponeach. Yet he denies his Master on the challenge of a servant 
maid, and even goes on to invoke God in heaven as witness that 
he knows not the Man. And while the words are still on his lips 
the Prisoner is led forth across the courtyard from His trial. He 
has stood before the earthly representatives of His heavenly 
Father, and has been rejected by them and they have approved the 
words of the populace, “He is guilty of death.” But in spite of 
all the bitterness of soul following from such a rejection by the 
very ones who ought to have watched for His coming and been 
the first to welcome and proclaim Him, at that moment when St. 
Peter is solemnly repudiating Him, He has thought for His weak 
and erring apostle and as St. Luke tells us in words striking in 
their simplicity, “the Lord turning looked on Peter.” It was no 
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look of scornful indignation such as might justly have been cast 
on one who had been guilty of such base ingratitude, but a look 
of gentle reproach and tender longing for the repentance of one 
whom, in spite of all, He still loved—it is indeed the search of the 
Good Shepherd for the single soul that has gone astray. 

Then passing to the last scenes of the Sacred Passion we behold 
Jesus Christ hanging on the cross, utterly worn out, His Body 
one mass of wounds, every nerve racked and quivering with pain, 
He is patiently waiting for the end, the chalice of suffering is all 
but drained, and in that supreme moment of His earthly life there 
is a lost sheep on the cross beside Him. When those crosses were 
raised that soul was wandering far from Him; it was a man who 
had lived a life of crime and who was now suffering the just 
punishment of his deeds. He had joined in the revilings and 
mockery that arose from Christ’s enemies gathered around to see 
their Victim die. ‘He trusted in God; let Him now deliver Him 
if He will have Him.” But in the Sacred Heart there is a great 
longing for the salvation of one particular soul, and the Good 
Shepherd is busy with His search that continues patiently until 
the lost sheep is found. At last the sight of the sufferings of 
Christ so unjustly inflicted and so courageously borne won the 
day—the criminal longs to be with his Fellow-sufferer for all 
time, “Lord, remember me when thou shalt come into Thy king- 
dom,” and the great promise of eternal life is given, “This day 
thou shalt be with Me in Paradise.” 

Thus we see that during those hours when the redemption of 
the world as a whole was being wrought, our Divine Saviour 
seeks with tireless love the individual soul. Instances of the 
devotion of the Good Shepherd to single souls might easily be 
multiplied from the gospel pages, but these will surely suffice to 
bring home to our hearts how Our Lord in His actions confirmed 
the lesson of His words. Therefore fixing deep in our souls the 
conviction of this fact: God has a loving care for my individual 
soul, let us briefly consider how this lesson should affect our lives 
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First, we must learn from this some true idea of the dignity 
of the individual soul. It is the common teaching of the Church 
that each individual soul has been created separately by God; we 
must try to realize this fact, that my soul has felt the touch of 
_God’s hand. And this soul, as I now see, is the object of con- 
tinual care on the part of my Divine Redeemer. It matters not 
of how little importance I may be in the world in which [I live, 
nor how I may have sunk in the esteem of men, nor how utter a 
failure | may be written down by my fellow-beings, I have within 
me a soul which is the concern of the infinite God, and which He 
so loves that He gave His Only Son for its life. 


This thought of the dignity of the individual soul is a source of 
great help to each one of us. From it the soul gains great en- 
couragement in all its difficulties. If all efforts to use our natural 
gifts have proved futile in enabling us to gain that success which 
we crave, either because our powers are so limited, or because 
others have taken advantage of us either fairly or unfairly, still 
we know that there is One for Whom we can work and Who 
watches every effort and appraises it at its full value. He knows 
how bitter failure is to us and would have us use it to our greater 
good. But most of all this tender loving care of God in heaven 
for each soul is an appeal to every sinner that has wandered from 
the service of his Maker. Think of the story of the Lost Sheep, 
and of the Lost Groat; think of the appeal to the traitor Judas, 
of the pleading look cast on Peter in the moment of his denial of 
his Master, of the successful effort at the last minute to save the 
thief on the cross. Think of these things and know that no 
matter what your sins in the eyes of God, He still seeks for you 
and longs for the turning of your heart to Him. Let us confess 


our infidelity to God, but trust in His great loving kindness. “T 
have gone astray like a sheep that is lost, seek thy servant .. .” 
(Ps., cxviii, 176), for, “Thou sparest all, because they are Thine, 
0 Lord, Who lovest souls” (Wisdom, xi, 27). 
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FOURTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


THE CHURCH 


BY THE REV. M. M. O’KANE, O.P. 


“And Jesus said to Simon, Fear not, from henceforth thou shalt catch 
men.” —Gospel. 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction on Gospel—The barque of Peter—Reward of 
obedience—Means given to Peter to “catch men”—Church a society— 
Church a stable society—Church an infallible teacher—Conditions re- 
quired to “catch men”—Conviction of intellect and consent of will— 
Man desires Supreme Truth and Supreme Good—Power of Church over 
impediments to acquisition of Truth and Good—Conclusion. 


These words were spoken to St. Peter on an occasion when 
Our Lord had worked a great miracle. As He stood by the 
Lake of Genesareth, a great multitude pressed around Him to 
hear the Word of God. Two ships were standing by the lake, 
and He went into one of them which belonged to Simon Peter, 
and from it He taught the multitude. When He had finished 
His discourse He said to Peter: “Launch out into the deep and 
let down your nets for a draught.’’ At first Peter demurred, 
because the night’s fishing had been unproductive—“We have 
labored all the night and have taken nothing.” Peter, however, 
obeyed and was rewarded by an abundant catch; “they enclosed 
a great multitude of fishes and their net broke.” He and his 
partners, James and John, the sons of Zebedee, were astonished, 
and Peter flung himself at the Master’s feet, saying: “Depart 
from me, for I ama sinful man, O Lord!” To comfort him the 
Master replied: “Fear not, from henceforth thou shalt catch 
men.” And the Gospel continues: “Having brought their ships 
to land, leaving all things, they followed Him.” 


We may note a significant fact in the Gospel narrative, in rela- 
tion to the future in which it was to be realized. Jesus chose 
Peter’s ship in preference to that of the sons of Zebedee, from 
which to teach the multitude. There is here, as several of the 
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Fathers of the Church point out, an adumbration of the Church 
which Christ was later to found, and of which Peter was to be 
the head: “Thou art Peter, and upon this rock I will build my 
Church.” It was Peter whom the Lord commanded to let down 
the nets for a draught; it was he who called the other two dis- 
ciples to his aid when the nets broke; it was he who asked the 
Master to depart from him, because he was conscious that he 
was unworthy to kneel at the feet of the all Holy One of God; 
and it was he whom Our Lord personally addressed when He 
said: “Fear not, from henceforth thou shalt catch men.” Con- 
vinced by the miracle that He was more than man the three 
fishermen followed Him. 


By the miraculous draught of fishes, Christ gave them con- 
fidence that His words to them would one day be fulfilled. Being 
God as well as man, He was able to stoop to their level and give 
them a proof of His power that they could understand. They 
had labored all the night and the fish had evaded their nets, and 
they had given up hope of success, but in obedience to His com- 
mand they had let down the nets, this time with complete suc- 
cess. Their simple minds arrived at the conclusion that He Who 
was able to fill their nets to the breaking point, with fishes, that 
seemed, in obedience to His will, to congregate in a given place 
from all parts of the lake, would make good His words in the 
future, though they could not clearly foresee how the fulfilment 
of the promise was to be brought about. 


Though these simple men did not realize what means Christ 
would employ to enable them to “catch men,’ He had His plans 
fully matured. He was going to establish His Church upon 
earth, and set Peter at its head to be His Vicar and represen- 
tative on earth. It was to be a supernatural society, guided in 
doctrine and morals by the Spirit of God, in which the children 
of God were to be folded, in expectation of eternal life in heaven. 


In instituting this supernatural society on earth, Christ took into 
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consideration man’s natural dispositions. He is by nature, as the 
Angelic Doctor points out, a social being, and is inclined by 
nature to live in companionship with his fellows. God, being in- 
finitely wise, does not destroy what He has created, and has, 
because of His wisdom, no need to revise His work. He com- 
plements it, and completes it. When therefore He would invite 
man to enter on a higher and better life, the conditions of that 
life were to be in keeping with his nature. He was social by 
nature, it was to be social by Divine institution. He was imper- 
fect, and conscious of it, he desired the complement of his im- 
perfection, and this the new society he was to enter was to supply. 


Man, realizing his numerous -failures in his aspirations, looks 
for stability. He cannot find it in his natural life nor in his sur- 
roundings, where everything is subject to change. He looks for 
stability outside himself, and when this is promised him, he is 
naturally disposed to enter the society in which it can be secured. 
The Church, since she is founded by Christ, and built upon a 
rock, offers man the stability of which he is in need, and since she 
has survived the changes that nearly two thousand years have 
brought to the world, he has a testimony, which is humanly con- 
vincing, that her foundations are solid, and that she shall not fail. 
She has preserved her unity of doctrine and purpose amidst the 
storms and stress of time, and this is an indication which should 
bring conviction to inquiring minds that she is founded and gov- 
erned by a power that is immutable and divine. 


Peter could not have foreseen this when Christ said to him: 
“Fear not, from henceforth thou shalt catch men.” Simple fisher- 
man that he was, he knew little about human nature, and less 
of the wisdom and power of God. He did not know what pro- 
vision God would make, to enable him to comply with and fulfil 
the promise Christ had made him. He did not realize that man’s 
natural dispositions to enter into the society which Christ was to 
establish, would be fortified and directed by the grace and guiding 
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light of the Holy Spirit of God. He thought little that the gift 
of infallibility would be given to him, and his successors in the 
primacy, to teach men faith and morals with unerring truth. 
Neither did the prophecy of Isaias come to his mind, that the 
Church would be as a beacon light on the mountain top, inviting 
all men to enter her fold: “And in the last days, the mountain of 
the house of the Lord shall be prepared on the top of the moun- 
tains, and it shall be elevated above the hills, and the nations shall 
flow into it. And many people shall go and say: Come, let us 
go up to the mountain of the Lord, and to the house of the God 
of Jacob, and He will teach us His ways and we shall walk in 
His paths” (Isaias, ii, 2, 3). 


Christ established His Church as a social body, in keeping with 
man’s dispositions. He gave it stability by founding it upon a 
rock, and conferred upon it unerring power to teach men the way 
toGod. He so clothed it with His sanction that men can realize 
that it is the only institution in the world which can convince 
them that it is of God. It was the most powerful means He 
could devise, in conformity with man’s nature, to enable Peter 
whom He set over it, to draw men into its fold: “Fear not, from 
henceforth thou shalt catch men.” 


Two conditions are necessary to enter and to adhere to any 
social body, namely, conviction of mind and consent of will. 
Conviction is obtained by truth, and consent by good. It is use- 
less, generally speaking—we grant there are, unfortunately, ex- 
ceptions—to induce a man to take up any project, unless he is 
convinced of its truth; but conviction is not enough, you must 
further show him that it is for his good; and if there be question 
of entering a social body, you must convince him that such body 
is capable of procuring him his good. The Church is able to 
supply these conditions. She is founded by Christ Himself Who 
was able to say: “I am the way, the truth and the life.” And 
He tells us all to hear the Church, and that he who does not hear 
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the Church must be looked upon as the heathen and the publican; 
and again speaking to His Church: “He who heareth you heareth 
Me.” He has identified Himself with His Church, and has sent 
His guiding Spirit to instruct her in truth: “When the Spirit of 
truth is come, He will teach you all truth.” Over this institution 
He set Peter to feed his sheep, and He promised that His Spirit 
would be with him all days even to the consummation of the 
world. 

The Church can secure man all good. In man the desire for 
good is commensurate with his knowledge. Absolute truth alone 
satisfies his reason and possession of absolute good, or the Su 
preme Good, God, will alone satisfy the desire of his will. Christ 
came into the world to redeem it, to satisfy the justice of God 
for man’s transgression. By His death He won man a kingdom, 
which He will give to all of us, if we obey His laws and do the 
will of His Father Who is in heaven. He has given to Peter the 


keys of this kingdom: “I will give to thee the keys of the king- 
dom of heaven, and whatsoever thou shalt bind upon earth, shall 
be bound also in heaven, and whatsoever thou shalt loose upon 


earth shall be loosed also in heaven.” 

He has indeed given to Peter wonderful means to “catch men,’ 
and He has given to His Church the power to destroy sin which 
separates souls from God: “Whose sins ye shall forgive they are 
forgiven them, and whose sins ye shall retain they are retained.” 
Christ would have made inadequate provision for His Church, 
had He not instituted the Sacraments, as agents of grace, not only 
for destruction of sin, but as a means of spiritual increase in 
supernatural life. When man comes into the world, there await 
him the Sacrament of Initiation into the supernatural society it- 
stituted by Christ, the Sacrament of Reconciliation, when by sin 
he has forfeited his rights to living membership, the Sacrament 
of Spiritual Nutrition in which he eats the Bread of life eternal, 
and the other Sacraments which intensify his supernatural energy: 
Peter, as we have remarked, did not know all that the words of 
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Jesus meant, when they were spoken, nor the means to be adopted 
for their fulfilment in the future; but when the Spirit of God 
descended upon him and the other apostles, he realized his mission 
and the mission of the Church in the world. The Catholic Church 
is the only institution on earth that can capture men adequately, 
because being from God, and having His divine sanction, she can 
convince their intellect and lead their wills captive to the yoke of 
obedience. She alone can speak in the name of God, Who is 
alone master of human wills. She alone has kept men in unity of 
faith and moral teaching, because she alone is directed by the 
Spirit of God. All other religious institutions have failed, be- 
cause they have not the sanction of Him Who said to Peter: 
“Fear not, from henceforth thou shalt catch men.” 





FIFTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


ST. JOHN’S EVE 
BY THE REV. G. LEE, C.S.SP. 


“He was a burning and a shining light.—John, v, 35. 


SYNOPSIS.—Traditionally great vigil. A birthday holy enough to be 
feasted. Divine encomiums. 


«I. John, a burning light. Filled with grace at Mary’s salute: set on 
fire with love of her Son. The infant Baptist and the Infant God. 
Desert novitiate: inflamed herald. Baptism with water and Baptism with 
the Holy Ghost. 


IT, Shone because he burned. Effect of grace: true zeal. The Baptisi’s 
breaching; his Baptism of his Lord. His “Behold the Lamb of God.” 
Retirement; martyrdom; mystery of obloquy. 


_Conclusion.—Honor Saints by getting their help to imitate them. The 
litile follow the great. Elements of sanctity. . 


To-day, my Brethren, is St. John’s Eve, a great vigil of holy 
Church. This day in the Christian calendar has always been a 
marked one, a day to count from, a day also of bright hope and 
of sacred rejoicing. The traditional bonfires had a meaning if 
they were first built and lit to signalize the coming of him who 
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bore testimony to the Light, to the true Light which enlighteneth 
every man that cometh into this world. 


A grandly special import, too, had the celebration of a saint’s 
birth into this life, since it is usually the blessed passage to 
eternity that is to be commemorated. John, the Lord’s Precursor, 
was so early sanctified to the work of his mission that his earthly 
nativity evoked a heavenly gladness. In his birth were many to 
rejoice, according to the Angel’s prediction. And that initial 
gladness accompanied, at least in some degree, the Baptist’s brief 
ministry. Of him the Lord said, even to the Jews: “You were 
willing for a time to rejoice in his light.” He had just uttered 
the divine encomium that John was a burning and a shining 
light. 


Under these two terms we may gather up some of the Fore- 
runner’s revealed greatnesses: he was for himself a burning 
light; for others he was a shining light. 


I. John, the man sent from God, was a burning light. Timely 
and worthy was the kindling of his fire. Heaven’s flame antici- 
pated the common time and caught him up three months before 
his birth. As soon as the Word of God was incarnate, He began 
to cast on the earth that fire which, solely, He wanted enkindled. 
His conception in the Immaculate Virgin made her Heart a fu- 
nace of divine charity; and that it was that hurried her to the 
hill-country, to salute her Heaven-favored cousin, Elizabeth. At 
her voice, the Omnipotent within her flashed His Spirit of Fire 
into the soul of the unborn Baptist. Scripture makes known 
that the child in the aged womb leaped, leaped for joy at the 
nearness of the Blessed Fruit of the Virgin’s Womb. From that 
moment this messenger, this angel from the Eternal Father, 
burned with loving zeal for the Onlybegotten Son. 


Catholic piety has instinctively imaged him as an infant close 
to the infant God, so that the sanctification of innocence may 
show its one yearning. The grace-enkindled eyes of Elizabeth's 
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child seem to devour the Face of Mary’s Babe. Christian art 
will always delight to picture the rapt adoration of Zachary’s 
prophet-son as he gazes on the Divine Orient. He was indeed 
to go before the face of the Lord. 


In early childhood John was so “strengthened in spirit” that 
merely human intercourse became unfit for him. The desert was 
his appointed place; great solitude furnished his congenial at- 
mosphere. The divine speaking to his heart particularly de- 
manded the silences of the wilderness; only its pure air could 
commingle with the flame that rose higher and higher within him. 


That he might be the more freely subject to the energizing 
action of divine grace, he was inspired to adopt the strictly 
religious life. Rigid poverty, perfect chastity, and a constant 
waiting on God’s command, were his characteristics from ten- 
derest youth. Allowing himself but the scantiest clothing and 
food, he passed his boyhood and young manhood in austerest re- 
collection. Great, manifestly, was his prayer; for his converse 
was in Heaven, while he awaited the order from above to go 
fulfill his mission. 


The sacredness attached to his desert novitiate was unspeak- 
able, even unthinkable. He really was kept in training by God 
the Father that he might become fit to recognize and to proclaim 
the Word made Flesh. The strong fire kindled in him by the 
Holy Ghost, at the time of the Blessed Virgin’s visit to his 
mother, was being purified and blown to a white heat. The 
Spirit of Love who had led him into the wilderness would hurry 
him out of it, when the hour came to advance toward the Beloved. 
As soon as the signal was given, the inflamed herald took the 
toad to the Jordan. He was told to preach penance, and to bap- 
tize: penance, that the paths and ways of his Lord might be 
made straight and plain; the baptism of water, that men might 


begin to long for Him who was about to baptize with the Holy 
Ghost. 
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What longing was there not in John’s own heart, to see and 
to hear! He was divinely told how to recognize the Son of God, 
That perhaps was more for us than for him; for we can hardly 
imagine his failing to know the Most Beautiful of the Sons of 
Men. But his instruction was: ‘He upon whom thou shalt see 
the Spirit descending, and remaining upon Him, He it is that 
baptizeth with the Holy Ghost.” 

Then was the burning fire to show itself openly, to burst out 
unrestrainedly. There sounds the most ardent love in the re 
peated cry: Behold the Lamb of God! There runs, if more 
quietly yet not less fierily, the same flame through the insistence 
that the Christ there present is the evident Messiah ; that He only 
is to count, and to increase; that He cometh from Heaven, and 
is above all. Mellow is the warmth and the glow when the faith- 
ful Voice conclusively affirms: “The friend of the Bridegroom 
who standeth and heareth Him, rejoiceth with joy because of the 
Bridegroom’s voice.” 

II. Of His Precursor the Lord said, secondly, that he was a 
shining light. Once we get to understand how he burned, we can 
easily recognize that he also shone. The grace of God is, by its 
nature, very active, very expansive. It tends to manifest itself, 
at least in effects. And when it is great enough to inflame the 
whole man, it spreads around a subduing splendor. Being divine 
it would point to God and urge everything in His direction. 
Hence the true way of preparing to work the works of God is to 
come completely under the dominion of His grace. To propose 
to do things for Him, without becoming agreeable to Him, is the 
saddest folly. Holiness is the one source of fruitful zeal; for we 
require a participation of the Divine Nature that we may effect 
divine actions. If the grace be abundant within, the works will 
not be wanting without. For, as says the Imitation: “Grace 
cannot be unemployed, and gladly embraces toil... . From every- 
thing and in every science, she teaches to seek the fruit of useful 
ness and the praise and honor of God.” 
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True to his mission and attention to Heaven, the son of Zachary 
heard, in the desert, the command to go and preach for the Lord’s 
manifestation in Israel. Immediately he came in power, pro- 
claiming the advent of the longed-for Messiah. With an author- 
ity humanly unaccountable he compelled men to listen. He 
wrought no signs, he gave no earthly credentials ; but the shining 
of his holiness attracted all classes. The selfish multitudes, the 
violent soldiers, the thieving publicans, all wanted his counsel to 
set themselves right. Even the Pharisees would question about 
him. He was indeed a guiding light, a light leading up to the 
Daystar; and the Jews, in more or less perversity, were pleased 
to walk in his brightness, inclined even to take him for the Christ. 
But he, crying out that he was not the Christ, that he was but a 
voice to announce Christ’s presence, preached Him who stood in 
their midst, Whom they knew not, Who yet was so great that he, 
himself, whom they would mistakenly magnify, was not worthy 
to render Him the lowest of bodily services. 

A great service the Son of Man was about to require of him. 
He should pour the water of his baptism on the Holy of Holies, 
toidentify Him more strikingly with sinners whom He was come 
to save from their sins. The adoring Baptist having yielded, his 
humble obedience was quickly rewarded. He saw the Holy Ghost 
asa dove coming down from Heaven and remaining on Him; and 
he heard the Eternal Father declare: ‘“This is My beloved Son, 
in Whom I am well pleased.” 

Now the Precursor’s mission was nearing its completion. He 
had but to change his own disciples into disciples of Jesus, to 
confirm them in their belief in the seen and known Redeemer. 
The day when he could stand before them and say: “Behold the 
Lamb of God, behold Him who taketh away the sins of the 
world,” he was touching on his desired retirement. The moment 
he had affirmed : “I saw and I gave testimony that this is the Son 
of God,” he was willing to grow less and to withdraw. The lan- 
tern was no longer wanted when the Sun had arisen. The words: 
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’ 


“He must increase, but I must decrease,’”’ were no expression of 
saddened resignation. They were more in the tone of triumphant 
satisfaction. Hence were they accompanied by John’s: other 


words: “This my joy therefore is fulfilled.” 


The time had come to let the shining light, the Prophet of the 
Most High, be relegated to the gloomy silence of Herod’s prison, 
The great herald’s official testimony to the True Light being now 
well borne, he must prepare to give his personal testimony to 
justice and chastity and the honor due to God-appointed marriage, 
For the martyr’s crown has to cap all the sublimities of this 
greatest of the men born of women. 


The conclusion, dear brethren, of our meditation on Saints 
must ever be to honor them as God’s cherished friends. The 
honoring them cannot perhaps be more surely effected than by 
getting their help from Heaven to do as they did while they were 


here on earth. The getting their help is easy and undoubted, 
especially in*the Church’s various commemorations of them. The 
doing as they did may appear more difficult as well as more un- 
certain. But there are degrees of imitation and resemblance. 
Little lines can be kept straight by being run parallel to great 
ones. The loving thought of a noble life inspires and impels. 
That example draws, is a proverb. Neither the glorious Bap- 
tist’s privileges nor his renunciations may come in contact with 
our poor careers; and yet the remembrance of his splendid sanc- 
tification and consequently splendid sacrifice may wholesomely 
impress us. There are, too, in his colossal holiness, as in the 
holiness of other Saints, elemental things of our religion quite 
necessary to us all. There is tender exultance in the Immaculate 
Mother; there is unswerving loyalty to the Lord’s friendship; 
there is absolute committal to the work appointed us by our 
Heavenly Father, while confidently awaiting His judgment and 
award. 
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SIXTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


RELIGION 


BY THE REV. H. P. BESSETTE, O.M.I. 


“Give unto us, oh Lord, an increase of religion.’”—Collect of the Mass. 


SYNOPSIS.—A. Introduction. 


B. Religion a bond, I. Between God and Man; Sovereignty, Goodness. 
II. Man and God; Submission, Love. III. Man and Man; Charity, 
Justice. 

C. Conclusion. 


Beloved Brethren: In the official prayer of the Church to-day, 
she begs of our Heavenly Father, that in His goodness, He 
would be pleased to bestow upon her children a love for His Holy 
Name and an increase of Religion. “Let us consider carefully 
this prayer and dwell particularly this morning upon the subject 
of Religion. In meditating upon this question, we will consider 
that religion is a bond uniting (a) God to man; (b) man to God; 
(c) man to man. 


I. In the very dawn of time God made man to His own image 
and likeness. He made man to take the place of those spirits, 
who, having once dwelt in Heaven, in their foolish pride revolted 
against God and brought upon themselves a swift and just retri- 
bution. By His creative power, God drew man from the abyss 
of nothingness and gave him being. He endowed him with in- 
telligence and free will, constituted him master of creation, then 
placed him on trial as He had done to the angels. When by his 
disobedience, man had drawn upon himself the just punishment 
of God, had been driven from the garden of Paradise, and bur- 
dened with a thousand ills and troubles to be terminated only by 
death, God did not abandon him entirely, but held up before 
man’s gaze the glorious vision of the Redemption. Though He 
had hurled Lucifer and his followers without compunction into 
the abyss of hell, yet when man sinned God stretched out the 
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omnipotent arm of His mercy to restore him to the love and 
friendship of his Maker. 


There is, then, a link between God and man, something which 
unites them together in a bond so strong that nothing can ever 
break it. On God’s part that bond is His Sovereignty and Good- 
ness. Man is the creature of God. He is God’s property, and 
God exercises over man an ownership which is absolute. Man 
is God’s handiwork, the result of His creative will. Between 
them there is a bond as firm as is the bond that unites a master 
with his servant, an artist with the creations of his genius or a 
carpenter with the work of his hands. 


Yet this bond is not only one of ownership. It is also—and I 
might say, especially—a bond of Goodness. God, existing alone 
from all eternity, contains Within Himself every perfection and 
power, every source of the most unlimited happiness. He needed 
not man to add one jot to that perfect happiness which was al- 
ready His. Yet happiness is self-diffusive. It aims at commu- 
nicating itself to others. So, God wished that His happiness 
should be shared by others beside Himself, and to accomplish 
that aim He created angels and men. This creation is a mani- 
festation of His goodness, and as a natural consequence, a bond 
arises between the Creator and the object created. 


That Goodness, however, does not cease with man’s creation. 
It manifests itself in a thousand ways during the course of man’s 
existence, such as the preservation of the life freely given, the 
wonderful work of the Redemption, with all that it entails, mate- 
rial prosperity and protection from dangers whether of soul or 
body. So that the bond which unites God to man is ten-fold in- 
creased by His Goodness, through which He is naturally linked 
to the object on which it is bestowed. 


II. In the second place, Religion is a bond uniting man to God. 
Since God is the Creator and Sovereign Lord of the universe, He 
is man’s master and as such has the right of submission on the 
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part of man. Just as in the daily affairs of life we expect a 
servant to yield strict obedience to the orders of his master, so it 
is in the relations between God and man. Man is the creature 
of God, and must therefore yield obedience to Him. That obe- 
dience consists in working out the salvation of his immortal soul, 
by faithful adherence to the dictates of his conscience, by obe- 
dience to the Ten Commandments, promulgated by God through 
Moses on Mount Sinai, and by filial submission to the laws of 
that Church which God has established on earth, to be His mouth- 
piece with men. In all matters concerning his purely temporal 
welfare, man may use his own discretion without any prejudice 
to his eternal interests, but in spiritual matters he must yield 
strict obedience to the will of God, or forfeit his claim to any 
reward from God. 

Obedience is the first bond between man and God. But there 
is another arising from God’s Goodness and it is the bond of 
love. Goodness on the part of the benefactor demands gratitude 
on the part of the one benefited, and gratitude engenders love. 
The Goodness of God towards men cannot be expressed by words. 
It is so infinitely beyond our comprehension, that the human mind 
staggers before the very thought that God should deign even to 
think of man. That Goodness has manifested itself in actions 
which demand from man a return of love expressed not only by 
thoughts or words, but also by actions, by a service, which to 
fulfill its aim must be both private and public. We must serve 
God in our private life, but we must also serve Him publicly, that 
by that public service we may make known to others our grati- 
tude, and show that we know our origin and realize our destiny. 


Gratitude towards a benefactor is one of the first instincts of the. 


human heart; and if this be true of the relations between man 
and man, it is ten, nay a hundred times more true of the relations 
between man and God. Love is a natural outcome of gratitude 
as heat is of fire, hence the solemn truth that the religion of 
Christ is a religion of love, because it is based on the gratitude 
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which man owes to God. “This is the first and greatest com- 
mandment. Thou shalt love the Lord thy God, with thy whole 
heart, and with thy whole soul, and with thy whole mind.” 

God’s Sovereignty and Goodness, entailing upon man the cor- 
responding obligation of submission and love, form, if I may so 
call them, the first two constituent elements of religion. 

There is yet a third element, which, while it is perhaps the 
least considered, is in some respects the most important of all: 
Religion is a bond uniting man to man by charity and justice. Our 
ideas of religion nearly always centre upon our duties to God. 
Many of us are little inclined to take our neighbor into considera- 
tion when dealing with religion. Yet religion would not be 
religion if it left out our relations with our fellows. St. John 
says: “If any man says he loves God, and hateth his neighbor, 
the same is a liar.” Those are strong words, my dear friends, 
but they are true. God placed us in this world with millions of 
others. He Himself appears not to us. He rules the world only 
through others. He expresses His wishes by the lips of dele- 
gates, and He assures us on the unerring testimony of Scripture 
that our eternal welfare is intimately connected with our conduct 
towards our neighbor. Our Divine Lord, after promulgating the 
first and greatest commandment, adds: “And the second is like 
to this. Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” The sum total 
of religion then is the love of God and of our neighbor. We have 
already said that our love of God must be made manifest by 
service, so also must the love of our neighbor. God Himself 
seems to want to impress upon us the great necessity of that 
service, for while He devotes but three of the Ten Commandments 
to man’s duty to Himself He gives seven to man’s duty to his 
fellow-men. Those seven commandments may be summed up in 
two words: Charity and Justice. Charity is defined by the little 
Catechism as that Divine virtue by which we love God with our 
whole heart for His own sake and our neighbor as ourselves for 
the love of God. It requires us to be kind in thought, word and 
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deed, to think no evil, say no unkind word, and do no harsh deed. 


Justice is a moral virtue which inclines a man to give to every- 


one his just rights. It prevents us from taking or keeping what 
belongs to another. It is not limited to worldly goods, but ex- 
tends to every just possession of our neighbor, to his reputation 
as well as his fortune, to his spiritual interests as well as to those 
which are purely material. 

The importance to religion of this dual obligation of Charity 
and Justice is well portrayed by our Divine Saviour in describing 
the Last Judgment. “Come, ye blessed of My Father, possess 
you the kingdom prepared for you from the foundation of the 
world. For I was hungry and you gave Me to eat: I was thirsty 
and you gave Me to drink: I was a stranger and you took Me in: 
naked and you covered Me: sick and you visited Me: I was in 
prison and you came to Me.” “Amen, I say to you, as long as 
you did it to one of these My least brethren, you did it to Me” 
(Matt., xxv, 34-40). 

We are not to be asked anything but the manner in which we 
have treated our neighbor, because we must serve God through 
our neighbor. This service, then, forms the third element of 
religion. 

IV. To resume: Religion binds God to His creatures through 
His sovereign power and goodness; it binds those creatures to 
their Maker by submission and love based on gratitude, and binds 
them to each other by a mutual obligation of justice and charity. 
Let us then, my dear friends, remember that the Church to-day, 
prays during the Holy Sacrifice that our Heavenly Father would 
be pleased to instill into our hearts a better understanding of 
religion. Let us join in that prayer, that the Giver of all good 
gifts may enable us to understand better and fulfill more gen- 
erously our duties towards Himself and our neighbor. Thus will 
our lives be a realization of the desires of our God in making us 
to know, love and serve Him here, so as to be happy with Him 
forever hereafter. Amen. 
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SHORT SERMONS FOR THE SUNDAYS OF THE 
YEAR 


BY THE VERY REV, J. R. NEWELL. O.P., LECT. S. TH. AND 
PREACHER-GENERAL 


SECOND SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


THE HOLY EUCHARIST 


“A certain man made a great supper and invited many.”—Luke, xiv, 16. 


Under the ancient covenant Christ’s atonement for sin and His 
plan of human sanctification through our communion with Him 
were prefigured by the immolation of the Paschal Lamb and the 
oblation in bread and wine offered up by Melchisedech, “who 
blessed Abraham and received tithes from him because he was 


the priest of the Most- High God” and typified Christ, unto whom 
the Father said through the Royal Prophet: “Thou art a priest 
forever according to the order of Melchisedech.”’ 


Jesus fulfilled these prophetic types in Himself, the former on 
the Cross and the latter by instituting the Holy Eucharist—the 
Sacrament which, under the outward forms and appearances of 
the consecrated bread and wine, contains His Body and Blood, 
Soul and Divinity, and is the Memorial Sacrament of His redeem- 
ing death on the Cross. Between the Sacrifice of the Cross and 
that of the Holy Eucharist the difference is only in the manner 
of offering. The Divine Victim is the same in both. That of the 
Cross was bloody and painful, and was consummated by the death 
of Jesus; that of the Eucharist is unbloody and glorious, and the 
death of the living Jesus, present in the Sacrament, is only mys- 
tically, yet strikingly, enacted by the separate consecration of the 
bread and wine, in repetition of the words and actions of the Son 
of God and in obedience to His mandate when He instituted this 
Divine Sacrifice and said to His Apostles: “This do ye for the 
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commemoration of Me—and show forth the death of your Lord 
until He comes.” 

It was on the memorable occasion of the miraculous multiplica- 
tion of the loaves to feed five thousand people in the wilderness 
that Jesus promised the Holy Eucharist and insisted on its recep- 
tion as the condition for maintaining in our souls the Divine life 
of His Grace; and He fulfilled this promise at the Last Supper. 
Assembled with His Apostles on the night in which He was be- 
trayed He there executed His last loving will and testament in 
~ behalf of mankind, calling it the “New and Everlasting Cove- 
nant.” Taking bread into His sacred and venerable hands, and 
giving thanks, and blessing, He broke and gave to them saying: 
“Take ye and eat, for this is My body, which shall be delivered 
up for you.” Then taking the chalice of wine, and giving thanks, 
and blessing, He gave to them saying: “Drink ye all of this, for 
this is the Chalice of the New Testament in My blood, which 
shall be shed for many unto the remission of sins. These things 
do ye for the commemoration of me.” 

In recording the institution of this adorable Sacrament, the 
Apostles and Evangelists call it a mystery of faith; for it is by 
the gift of divine faith that we, together with them and the Holy 
Catholic Church, their successor, accept the truth of Christ’s real 
presence in the Holy Eucharist. His words were truthful and 
creative, and they effected what they declared; hence, by virtue 
of His words, the substance of the bread and wine was changed 
into the substance of His Body and Blood, while the outward 
forms and appearances of the bread and wine remained the same, 
being supported in existence by the power of Christ in order to 
serve at once as a veil to His Glorified Humanity and as 
a sign to us that He is the food and nourishment of the life of 
grace in our souls. Thus did Jesus, under the symbol of our daily 
bread, bequeath Himself to His Church for the purposes of Divine 
worship and Holy Communion; and the Church has ever adored 
and guarded this infinite treasure, daily offering Him up to the 
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Blessed Trinity to God’s adequate honor and glory and as a pro- 
pitiation for the living and the dead, and daily inviting her chil- 
dren to receive Him with all confidence into pure and fervent 
hearts. It was this Divine institution which the Prophet beheld 


when, in his vision of the reign of the Messias on earth, he an- 
nounced to the Hebrew Nation the approaching end of the ancient 
covenant so long abused by a degenerate people. Thus saith the 
Lord by the mouth of Malachy the Prophet: “Let your victims 
cease. I have no longer any pleasure in the gifts of your hands, 
For my name is great among the Gentiles, and from the rising of 


the sun until the going down there is offered in every place in 
my name a clean oblation, and my name is great among the 
Gentiles,” saith the Lord God of Hosts. The Prophet, by Divine 
inspiration, spoke thus because he saw, through the centuries, the 
world-wide Catholic Church of Christ, and, following, in his 
gaze, the track of the sun, he beheld the million Catholic altars 
lighted and the Holy Mass begun in every land as the orb of day 
rose above the horizons of the nations in its luminous course 
around the globe. 


Jesus in the Holy Eucharist is the center of all Christian truth, 
worship and life. His presence there preserves the Church and 
the faith. He there fulfils the design of God and the yearning of 
mankind, as foretold by the prophets, and has become our “Em- 
manuel”—our “God with us”; thereby confronting us directly 
with the Divine and eternal order of being, truth and life, and 
saving us from the blinding allurements and solicitudes of a ma- 
terial condition that would engulf us again in the Godless pagan- 
ism from which He rescued the world. 
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THIRD SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


THE MERCY OF GOD 


“I say to you, there shall be joy before the angels of God over one sinner 
doing penance.”—Luke, xv, 10. 


For the intelligent or the rational creature to deliberately spurn 
the Almighty Creator and set up self and its inordinate desires 
as its last end and supreme good is a moral enormity which, 
besides mortally offending God, entails upon the daring creature 
the most appalling spiritual and physical catastrophe. We see 
this exemplified in the doom of the fallen angels. 


With the natural inflexibility of a purely intellectual nature, 
unclouded by either ignorance or passion, the angels adhere un- 
changeably forever to the object of their deliberate judgment 
and choice, be it good or evil. And thus by only one act of 
loyal faith in God the good angels sealed their eternal salvation 
and attained to the supernatural bliss of the vision and posses- 
sion of God; while by only one act of revolt the rebel angels, 
preferring their own natural excellence to the proffered super- 
natural enjoyment of God, sealed their eternal damnation. For 
these latter thenceforth and forever there can be no repentance 
and, consequently, no grace and mercy. 

But man, much less perfect intellectually, and greatly influ- 
enced and clouded in his judgment and choice by appearances and 
motives of sense, is apt to change his mind and heart, and the 
sinner may, by accepting grace, change his iniquitous mind and 
become a saint. Hence the whole account of God’s dealings with 
men is a glorious record of Divine Mercy. 


Jesus, the Son of God—infinite goodness incarnate—undertook 
to atone for our iniquities and to stand surety with the Father 
for the eternal salvation of all who will repent and turn in con- 
fidence to Him. He appreciated the value of our immortal souls 
and the glory of the Divine inheritance we had lost, and He 
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gave His life to redeem us from sin and restore us to the Father 
of Souls. He taught us that we are all called to be His brethren 
and the adopted sons of His Eternal Father. 


He walked by preference, in goodness and kindness, among 


the sinners and outcasts of the people, and He said: “Come to 

me all ye that are heavy laden, and I will refresh you. 

Take my yoke upon you, and you will find rest to your souls, 
Be of good heart, son, thy sins are forgiven thee.” 


The atoning merits of His death for us on the Cross plead tri- 
umphantly for Mercy above the cry of our sins for Avenging 
Justice; for, His flowing blood and His wounds and death are 
those of God’s Beloved Son—the God-Man—and are heard and 
answered by the Father in every sinner that accepts the grace 
of repentance and confides in Jesus. 


True confidence in the mercy of God precludes both de 
spair and presumption. Despair for. our sins amounts to the 
denial of God’s omnipotence and goodness; as if any sins, how- 
ever numerous and enormous, could exceed the Divine power and 
willingness to forgive. Satan could not have accomplished the 
ruin of Judas if that Apostle had not despaired of God’s good- 
ness. Peter also sinned grievously—he denied the Son of God; 
but in his repentance he trusted to the goodness of Jesus, and 
turned to Him; and the look of compassionate sympathy and for- 
giveness which he received from the Saviour brought tears of 
overwhelming tenderness, contrition and gratitude. 


On the other hand, it is presumption to continue in sin and 
go on adding sin to sin, relying on the truth that God is mert- 
ful. This is to abuse His mercy and to tempt Him by a daring 
defiance to His justice. God is truly merciful to them that fear 
Him. It is also presumption to delay repentance to a self-ap- 
pointed future time when we vainly expect and falsely hope to 
accept the grace of conversion. For, while it is certain that at 
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whatever time during our life here the sinner repents and turns 
to God, he will obtain mercy—for God has promised it; yet He 
has not promised to give us the time we have presumed to set 
down,—He has not promised us to-morrow; and meanwhile such 
sinner makes his conversion all the more difficult and improbable 
by becoming daily more hardened in sin, till the habit of sinning 
becomes a second nature, blinding the judgment and will and 
creating a moral state approaching to the fatal characteristic of 
the fallen angels, that is, a changeless determination in evil— 
which exposes the sinner to an impenitent death. “Let them 
that fear the Lord hope in Him.” It is the mercy of God that 
urges us to repentance, and the hope that springs from repentance 
is the pledge of eternal salvation. “I am come,” said Jesus, “to 
save that which was lost.” Let the sinner only repent, and have 
hope in the Son of God. “If any man sin, we have an adyo- 
cate with the Father, Jesus Christ the Just, who is a propitiation 
for the sins of the whole world” (1. John, ii, 1). 





FOURTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


THE CHURCH AND EDUCATION 


“And Jesus said to him: Fear not, from henceforth thou shalt catch men.” 
—Luke, v, 10. 


The Catholic Church is essentially a teaching society. Pri- 
marily, she must teach the world the Divine truths of salvation,— 
the mysteries of the faith—revealed for man’s acceptance in the 
doctrine of Christ, the Incarnate Son of God; and secondarily, 
she must take cognizance of and pass judgment on all human 
philosophies as they relate to religion and to the nature and des- 
tiny of man. By virtue, therefore, of her office the Catholic 
Church seeks the most extended popular enlightenment and the 
highest intellectual excellence; and her wonderful educational 
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history shows that at the earliest opportunity after the era of 
persecution had ceased she established free monastic schools al] 
over the Roman Empire. That world-wide pagan sovereignty, 
for all its unlimited wealth, had afforded no opportunity of en- 
lightenment to the poor and the masses, and the Church assumed 
the work and carried it on with equal pace with her Divine task 
of evangelizing the nations. 


Thus, Christian schools flourished everywhere from the begin- 
ning of the Fourth till the close of the Sixth Century, when 
began the barbarian inroads, which, in wave after wave of in- 
vasion, devastated the empire and overwhelmed its institutions— 
both pagan and Christian together. Only one country escaped— 
Christian Ireland, which had long possessed great monastic 
schools, and, in the common disaster, she threw them open for 
the free tuition of the many thousands of Europe’s youth, who 
for two centuries flocked to her peaceful shores. 


After the barbarians—Huns, Goths and Vandals, had com- 
pleted the downfall of the Roman Empire and had settled down 
amid its ruins, the Catholic Church set to work on the task of 
reconstruction. She had saved from utter loss all that we have 
of ancient learning and literature, and, while evangelizing the 
invaders, she took their children and youths and sent them to 
school to the monks, and eventually created out of chaos the new 
society of the world—the enlightened, Catholic world, known as 
Christendom, which united Divine faith with the best elements 
of classical and philosophical culture. She thus inaugurated 
the intellectual revival of the Twelfth Century, when arose 
those famous Catholic universities of Paris, Bologna, Cologne, 
Louvain, Oxford and Cambridge, and together as many as fifty 
renowned universities attested, from the Twelfth to the Fifteenth 
Century, the educational genius of the Catholic Church. 


Toward the close of this period the printing press flooded the 
wor!d with the classic works of the ancient philosophers, ora 
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tors and poets; hundreds of editions of the Bible were issued 
in the languages of all nations; many works were published on 
the sciences; the fine arts attained their highest perfection; the 
New World was discovered; a large measure of popular free- 
dom under constitutional monarchies was secured; labor was 9r- 
ganized, emancipated and legally protected, and civilized Europe 
formed one vast Catholic brotherhood of religion and letters, 
liberty and progress. 


The Catholic Church pursues the only right and safe sys- 
tem of education. In her paramount solicitude for the soul’s sal- 
vation she has ever asserted the vanity of all intellectual culture 
which does not aim to perfect men in their most sacred and ex- 
alted character—their religious and moral nature, according to 
the teaching of the Saviour: “What shall it profit a man to gain 
the whole world and suffer the loss of his soul?” The posses- 
sion of the doctrines of Christ, held with the infallible certainty 
of Catholic faith, elevates and perfects the mind of the Catholic 
pupil; sheds its confirming light on the findings of his intelli- 
gence in the field of philosophy; gives to his will the moral poise 
and the sufficient motive of right living; and thus, strengthened 
against error and the onset of youthful passions, the Church 
sends him forth an intelligent, honorable and loyal citizen. 


The Divinely given mission of the Catholic Church cannot be 
stayed by the hand of man. Robbed of her educational insti- 
tutions in several great nations by the so-called Reformation in 
the Sixteenth Century, and therefore, for a while, placed at a 
disadvantage in ihe apostate countries, her indomitable spirit 
displayed itself in the rise of her great teaching Orders and con- 
gregations, which have maintained the cause of Christian edu- 
cation for the past three centuries and which to-day are holding 
their place in the front rank amid the intellectual forces of 
the world. 
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FIFTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


THE SIN OF ANGER 


“But I say to you, that whosoever is angry with his brother shall be in 
danger of the judgment.”—Matt., v, 22 


The sin of anger is but too prevalent among Christians in 
our day. We are very independent and very impulsive. Our 
pride, our unmortified dispositions, our want of reverent fear 
of God, and our lack of consideration for our brother make us 
the easy subjects of the sin of anger; and hence at the slights 
and injustices offered us we fume and rage and break out into 
opprobrious language, and are ready to wreak vengeance. 


Now, while the offences offered us by our fellow man will 
always be a source of temptation to us, every command of God 
is accompanied by His grace, which, if we wait upon Him and 
seek His aid, will enable us to control our dispositions and to 
possess our souls in peace under every provocation. Anger is 
one of the seven Capital Vices or fountain-heads of sin, and 
when we allow it to sway us to the extent of raging against 
our fellow man and desiring to wreak serious revenge on him, 
it is a mortal sin. 


Such a state of mind and heart is especially odious to God, 
as directly opposed to the Divine character and to the benignity 
and mercy invariably manifested in His dealings with mankind; 
it is opposed to the natural piety due from us toward our fel- 
low man and to Christian Charity and Justice. Every man is 
our brother, and bears within him, as we do, the image and 
likeness of God; he is called, as we are, to the Divine happi- 
ness of the Vision and possession of God; he has been redeemed, 
as we were, by the Precious Blood of the Son of God, and his 
error or offense toward us has not deprived him of these titles 
to our humane and charitable consideration and forbearance. 
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While some are more disposed to anger than others, the fault 
for our angry transports must not be laid to our disposition. For 
we should know that we are in duty bound to mortify and curb 
our wayward dispositions, and that there is such a virtue required 
of us as Christian meekness. 

We appeal to the teaching and example of the Son of God. 
In His first sermon to the world Jesus said: “Blessed are the 
meek, for they shall possess the land.”—They shall be the tran- 
quil masters of their souls—blessed and consoled in the posses- 
sion of Divine faith and grace here, and of the undisturbed in- 
heritance of Eternal joy and glory hereafter—yea, “blessed are 
the meek.” And with what moral grandeur Jesus endured the 
contradiction of the entire Hebrew nation and the insults of 


His implacable enemies! While He admonished all and de- 
nounced the Pharisees in order to save them, He never uttered 
an angry word; but “When He was reviled He reviled not, but 


delivered Himself up to them that judged Him unjustly, and 
was led to the death of the Cross like a lamb to the slaughter, 
not opening His mouth.” 

Christian meekness is a virtue which moderates the passion 
of anger and banishes all rancor, hatred and ill-will from the 
heart. It is a manly virtue resulting from self-conquest and 
founded on reverence for God, considerateness for our brother 
and the sense of indebtedness in the sight of God for our own 
shortcomings and sins. The moral courage exerted in this 
virtue does a man the highest honor, It is the enraged and ran- 
corous man that is a moral coward. He is enslaved to a self- 
concentrated pride; his soul is shrunk from the dignity and sem- 
blance of a man, and is swayed by the malignant instinct of 
the savage brute. 

Consider the meekness of the Great Church of God. Jesus 
said to His Church: “I send you into the whole world as sheep 
among wolves. . . . As they have hated Me, they will hate 
you; as they have persecuted Me, they will persecute you. If 
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they have called the good man of the house Beelzebub, how 
much more them of his household? . . . They will say all 
manner of things against you unjustly on account of Me; but 
fear not, I have overcome the world. . . . In your patience 
you shall possess your souls.” And so it was. To its bloody 
persecution of the early Church the pagan world added the most 
atrocious calumnies, which the Church, in the spirit of mildness 
and charity, constantly refuted as they arose, till the enlightened 
world embraced the hated Christian Religion. And in modern 
times, again, the world, misled by Protestantism, has used the 
terrible power of the press to pervert history and heap moun- 
tains of calumny upon the Church in order to cover her with 
odium and to poison the mind of mankind against the master- 
work of the wisdom and power of the Son of God. But the 
Church, led by the Spirit of God and imbued with the meekness of 
her Divine Founder, is ever tranquil in the face of the world’s 
deluded antagonism, and patiently refutes its calumnies while 
seeking ways and means of special benevolence and charity to 
mankind. Now let us look at a saint: St. Francis de Sales was 
naturally of a hot and hasty temper, but won complete control 
over his disposition by the Grace of God and the practice of meek- 
ness. An apostolic man, by his learning, zeal and gentleness, he 
converted many Calvinists to the true faith. His success so en- 
raged the enemy of souls that, on one occasion, when the Saint 
was preaching to a large assembly of the heretics, the devil in- 
spired one of them to go up to the preacher and spit in his face! 
The Saint, not for an instant disconcerted, quietly wiped his face 
and proceeded with his discourse as if nothing had happened. But 
this example of Christian meekness was the means of converting 
many hundreds of the heretics. “The Lord will guide the mild 
in judgment, and will teach the meek His ways.” “Therefore 
let all anger and indignation and clamor be put away from 
you. . . . And be ye kind to one another, merciful and for- 
giving, even as God hath forgiven you in Christ. . . . And 
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walk in love, as Christ also loved us and delivered Himself 
for us an oblation and a sacrifice to God for an odor of 
sweetness. ” 





SIXTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


THE LORD’S PRAYER 


“I have compassion on the multitude because they continue with me now 
three days and have not what to eat.”—Matt., xv, 32. 


As, under Divine Providence, the temporal order is subservi- 
ent to the spiritual, it is just that we should seek first the 
spiritual gifts of God—the needs of the higher and Divine life 
of His revealed truth and sanctifying grace; and while we do 
this our temporal wants will not be forgotten by Him. 

In the spiritual or Divine order of life prayer is absolutely 
necessary as the expression of our appreciation of its holy gifts 
and the conditions for our obtaining them. So that, while, in 
the temporal order, our wants are, of themselves, a touching ap- 
peal to God’s providence, and are, in the main, satisfied by Him 
without our deliberate asking, yet, in the spiritual order the 
Divine gifts of eternal life are not to be obtained without prayer. 

Let us briefly analyze the first five petitions of the beautiful 
prayer composed for us by our Lord. First we are to address God 
as our Father and say: “Our Father who art in heaven” ; thereby 
raising our minds and hearts above all earthly cares to the 
Father of Jesus in Heaven, from whom come all good things 
for this life and the next. And we say not my Father, but our 
Father, because, being incorporated by baptism in Jesus, the 
Son of God, we are His adopted brethren and the true children 


of God; and this Divine bond of union and charity among men 
we acknowledge by this perfect prayer. . 

Hallowed be Thy Name: The chief desire of an affectionate 
son is for the honor of his father’s name. The name of God 
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stands for His infinite perfections and attributes and for His 
wonderful and adorable works both in the order of Creation and 
of our Redemption, and, therefore, for His right to adoration, 
faith, holy fear, love and obedience from each of us and from 
all mankind. We mean, therefore: May all irreverence and pro- 
fanity be far from us, and may God, our All-Holy and Almighty 
Father, be known, loved and honored among us by all men every- 
where and always. 

Thy Kingdom Come: It is just and necessary that God should 
reign supreme in our minds and hearts by His Divine truth 
and His sanctifying grace. “The Kingdom of God is within 
you’’—it is the peace and joy of God in believing and loving Him, 
And, to establish the visible reign of the Father in society by 
His light and love Jesus sent His infallible and imperishable 
Church, which He also frequently called the “Kingdom of God,” 
It is therefore also for the spread, the freedom and the exalta- 


tion of the Church of God that we pray in this petition, and 
we mean: Let the reign of the Father’s truth and grace given 
us by His Son be established and confirmed in us and in all 
men—let the one, holy Catholic Religion of the Eternal Father 
unite all men in allegiance to Him, and may the dark empire of 
religious error and revolt vanish before the light and sanctity 
of His Church. . 


Thy will be done on earth as it is in heaven: The adorable 
and beneficent Will of the Father should be submitted to and 
fulfilled by His rational creatures and adopted children. The 
dictates of His Will are made known to us in the enlightened 
conscience ; in the message of the Gospel and in the teachings of 
the Church; and to enable us to do God’s will, His all-powerful 
grace is at hand for all who will seek it. Jesus came to do the 
Father’s will, and He declared that all who obey that Will are 
dear to Him as “brother, sister and mother.” He taught us, 
moreover, that all earthly afflictions are subject to the Father's 
knowledge and permission, and are meant for ultimate beatitude. 
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By the petition, therefore, we mean that, renouncing all self- 
will and sin, we resign ourselves to the all-wise and kindly dis- 
position of Heaven, and, together with Jesus when in His Agony, 
we look up to the latter in our affliction and say: Thy will be 
done—let Thy holy grace strengthen us to observe Thy law and 
to bear with Christian courage the trials and sufferings of this life. 

Give us this day our daily bread: While we should labor 
cheerfully and with prudent foresight in our temporal interests, 
we should acknowledge in Divine Providence the source of all 
earthly blessings, and, casting away both avarice and inordinate 
solicitude, we should daily pray for our corporal sustenance and 
all that it involves; while remembering that the passing elements 
of our earthly life are but the symbols of our spiritual and 
eternal needs—God’s truth and grace here and God’s joy and 
glory hereafter, these are the wants—the bread and nourishment 
of our immortal souls, and, in multiplying earthly bread for the 
multitude, Jesus meant to teach and did expressly teach that He 
is the necessary living bread of our Christian life, provided for 
us in His adorable Sacrament of the Eucharist: “I am the bread 
of life... . He that eateth Me, the same shall live by Me— 
Unless you eat the flesh of the Son of Man and drink his blood 
you cannot have life in you.” 

Forgive us our trespasses as we forgive them who trespass 
against us: The chief attribute which the Father has exerted 
in our behalf, for the sake of His Son and on account of His 
atoning merits, is that of His mercy in pardoning our sins. Yet, 
at the same time, in praying for this mercy we are warned against 
all self-delusion by the conditional clause in this petition: As 
we forgive them who trespass against us, according to the teach- 
ing of our Lord: “Be ye therefore merciful, as your heavenly 
Father is merciful, and forgive one another as your heavenly 


Father hath forgiven you. . .. For if you do not forgive your 
brother his offenses, neither will your heavenly Father forgive 
you your sins. .. . Forgive, therefore, and you shall be forgiven.” 





A COURSE OF SKETCHES FOR SERMONS 


THE CHRISTIAN VIRTUES 
BY THE REV. NEWTON THOMPSON, D.D. 


LIX. Just PrRIcE 


1.—How a just price may be determined. 

A—By adding a reasonable profit to the cost of produc- 
tion. The difficulty is to determine what profit is 
due to inventors, investment of capital, risk of fail- 
ure, deterioration of stock. 

B—Ordinarily, whatever price can be obtained in the open, 
competitive market is a just price. 

2.—How an unjust price may be obtained. 

A—By governmental favor through political chicanery. 

B—By a monopoly of production, either general or local: 

C—By monopoly of patent. 

D—By monopoly of possession, through cornering the 
market. 

E—By the distressing urgency of a purchaser’s needs. 

F—By misrepresenting the value of goods offered for 
sale. 

G—By exorbitant interest for installment payment. 

3.—The incentives to charge an unjust price. 

A—The example of many unscrupulous men in the bust- 
ness world. 

B—The desire and opportunity to make a fortune quickly. 

C—Extravagant living. 

4.—The evil of charging an excessive price. 

A—It is to serve Mammon and consequently to abandon 
God. . 

B—lIt is stealing: taking what is not ours. 

C—lIt involves an obligation of restitution. 
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LX. OPpprRESSION OF THE Poor 









1—This is a sin that cries out to heaven, for 
A—The poor have not adequate means to protect them- 
selves from oppression. 4 
B—They are our brethren. 4 
C—Christ was poor. 
2—The Church has always defended the poor. 
A—Christ dignified them. ‘ 
1.—By choosing a life of poverty. 1 
2.—By selecting the poor to be his Apostles. 4 












3.—By pronouncing a blessing on the poor. 
B—It was the Church that brought about the abolition { 






















' of slavery in early Christian centuries. | 
C—The Church protected them from the oppression of q 
tyrants. 
rf D—Pope Leo XIII. issued a famous encyclical setting 
forth their right to a living wage. 
he E—The Church has multiplied homes for them when they | 
become dependent: asylums for the aged and or- | 
phans, hospitals for the sick and the insane, etc. a 
3—How the poof may be oppressed. f 
A—By unfair wages. 
B—By overtaxation. 
C—By unfair prices: v. g., taking advantage of their buy- 
r ing in small quantities, their ignorance often of the 
real values. 
y. D—Improper working conditions: unsanitary places, 
poorly regulated hours, irregularity of employment. 
4.—Let those who oppress the poor fear the vengeance of God. 
on 








LXI. PRUDENCE 
Using the best means to attain an end. 

1.—The end. 

A—First one must determine what the end is, v. g. 
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1.—For a sick man, the great object may be the 
recovery of health. 

2.—For a business man, it may be ultimately jn. 
creased profits. 

3.—For our spiritual life, it is our eternal salvation, 

B—Aims and desires of lesser importance must be subor, 

dinated to great, v. g. 

1.—To regain his health, a sick man willingly sac- 
rifices days or weeks from business, subor- 
dinates nearly all other interests. 

2.—To attain success in business a man may have 
to forego many pleasures and recreations, 

3.—As our salvation is the one great object of our 
life, everything else must be subordinate 
thereto. 


2,—The means to be chosen. 


A—They must not themselves be harmful or evil, for a 
good purpose never justifies evil means. 
1.—A sick person must not esort to superstition, 
v. g. magicians, Christian Science, healers; 
nor seek cure through injury to another, 
v. g., by abortion. 
2.—A business man is not permitted to promote 
his interests by unjustly injuring another. 
3.—We must not neglect our strict duties in order 
to spend extra time in church. 
B—Those that will be most helpful in attaining the end, 
Vv. g. 
1.—A sick man will take the remedy most certain 
to effect his cure. 
2,—A business man will make a sure investment 
rather than a doubtful one. 
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3.—To save our soul, we should adopt the best 
means: frequentation of the Sacraments, 
avoidance of occasions of sin, choosing 
good companions, etc. 


LXII. Justice 
Giving to every one what is his due. 


1—We must determine what is their due. 

A—Employees have a right to a living wage. There is 
a temptation to violate this especially in the case 
of unorganized women workers. 

B—Customers have a right to fair prices. This forbids 
exorbitant profits and false weights or measures. 

C—Employers have a right to faithful service. This for- 
bids waste of time or unjust demands, v. g., by 
coercion through powerful organization or by un- 


just strikes. 

D—Creditors have a right to be paid in full and within 
time agreed. This is violated by ungenuine bank- 
ruptcy, by unnecessary delay in paying bills, by le- 
gal evasion of just debts, v. g., taxes, rent. 


2—The standards of private life hold true in cases of big cor- 
porations or of government. 
A—They must deal fairly with their employees. 
B—They have the same claim to receive justice as private 
individuals. Hence it is sinful 
1.—For conductors to keep fares. 
2.—For passengers to ride free. 
3.—For policyholders to defraud insurance com- 
panies (life or fire). 
4.—For any one (private citizen or officials) to 
make unjust profit from government service 
or contract, v. g., all forms of “graft.” 
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3.—Violations of justice require restitution. 
A—Sins of injustice are not forgiven unless we purpose 
to repair the injustice. ! 
B—This obligation remains until restitution has been 
made. 


LXIII. Courace 


A virtue which strengthens a man in difficult undertakings, 


1.—The need of this virtue. 
A—To meet powerfil temptations. 
1.—These may arise from deep-seated habits of 
sin, Vv. g., profanity, impurity, anger. 
2.—They may offer great temporal gain, v. g, 
political advantage, financial profit. 
3.—They may promise an escape from personal 
suffering, v. g., dishonesty to relieve our 
poverty, lying to save our reputation. 
B—To break from occasions of sin, 
1.—Which may be persons to whom we are greatly 
attached. 
2.—Places that we have long frequented. 
3.—Our daily occupation, which is our means of 
livelihood. 
C—To remain faithful to duty. 
1.—This may oblige us even to risk our lives, v. g, 
soldier, policeman, fireman. 
2.—It may turn some friend against us. 
3.—It may involve a public disgrace. 


2.—How to cultivate courage. 
A—By profiting from past experiences of failure to prac 
tice it. 
B—By exercising fearlessness in smaller matters. 
C—By praying for grace, the source of spiritual strength. 
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LXIV. Martyrdom 


1—The scene at St. Peter’s, Rome, on the occasion of the canoni- 
zation of a martyr. 
A—The people present, prelates from all nations, cardi: 
nals, the Pope. 
B—The picture of the new saint in window of the canoni- 
zation chapel. 
C—The first mass in honor of the new saint. 
2—Martyrdom consists in laying down one’s life in testimony 
of the faith. 
A—lIts conditions: 
1—To suffer death. Or to undergo sufferings 
that, without the miraculous intervention of 
God, would naturally result in death, v. g., 
St. John the Apostle. 
2.—To accept death without resistance. The ex- 
ample of our Lord, St. John Baptist, St. 
Polycarp, ete. 
3.—To be put to death in testimony of the faith, 
v. g., any of the martyrs who were given the 
option of abandoning the faith. 
3—We should imitate the martyrs. 
A—By a readiness to die rather than deny our faith. 
B—By not concealing or minimizing our faith. 
C—By patiently accepting smaller sufferings and perse- 
cutions because of our faith. 
D—By regarding our faith as a most precious gift of God. 


LXV. CHEERFULNESS 


I.—Some are joyous to excess. 
A—They make of life nothing but a pursuit of pleasure. 
B—They lack a sense of responsibility for their duties. 
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C—They have no fear of God. 
D—They do not repent of their sins. 
E—They encourage the sins of others by regarding them 
lightly. 
2.—Some are habitually pessimistic. 
A—Their piety is too sanctimonious. 
B—They make a display of their penances, like the Phari- 
sees. 
C—tThey lack confidence in God’s mercy and goodness, 
D—tThey depress others by their gloomy forebodings, 
E—They repel others by their cranky and severe dispo- 
sition. 
3.—Christian cheerfulness is founded on 
A—The possession of God’s friendship, which should fill 
our soul with joy. 
B—Confidence in God’s providence, which should make us 
optimistic. 


C—The will of God that we enjoy legitimate recreations. 


4.—The advantages of cheerfulness. 
A—For ourselves 
1.—A greater facility in performing distasteful and 
burdensome duties. 
2.—A buoyancy of disposition that will sustain us 
in times of trial and distress. 
B—For others 


1.—It will make our society more welcome and in- 
fluential. 

2.—It will enable us to cheer others in suffering 
and trial. 


LXVI. SympatTHY 


1.—A charming quality of charity, for 
A—It invites confidence by its promise of cordiality. 
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B—It cements friendship by strengthening the bonds of 
union. 
C—It betokens a generous heart by its interest in others. 


2,—Christian sympathy should be 
A—Sincere, not a hollow formula of words. 
B—Prudent, extending to wrong-doers but not to their 
wrong-doing. 
C—Practical, seeking to be helpful, accompanied by sound 
advice, even, at times, by severe rebuke. 
D—Spiritual, aiming always at the good of our neighbor’s 
soul, v. g., 
1.—By disposing him to resignation in time of 
affliction. 
2.—By reconciling him with his enemies. 
3.—By helping him to persevere when he is dis- 
couraged. 
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THE MAJESTY OF THE SACRED HEART 


God is infinite in majesty, such as we poor mortals, with our 
feeble intellect, cannot worthily appreciate and describe. Jesus 
Christ is the Son of God, and, therefore, His Divine Heart is a 
Heart infinite in majesty, inseparably connected with the glory of 
God’s majesty, because it is personally united with the Godhead, 
St. Paul says of our Lord that He is the brightness of God’s glory 
and the figure of His substance (Heb. i, 3). The brightness of 
God’s majesty has radiated from His Heart from the moment 
when It was formed in the most pure womb of Mary, and Jesus 
assumed the nature of man. Divine Majesty has never ceased 
to shine forth from the Sacred Heart, although it was hidden un- 
der the veil of our Lord’s human form. During His life on earth 
our Saviour was in a state of debasement and humiliation (cf. 
Phil., ii, 7, 8), but again and again on important occasions His 
Divine Majesty was revealed in the supernatural and wonderful 
dignity that He possessed. 

Solomon, the son of David, displayed the most lavish magnifi- 
cence, and the temple that he built was resplendent with gold and 
precious stones. 

The people of Israel looked forward to the coming of a Messias 
whose majesty should equal that of Solomon. But when Jesus, 
the true Messias, was born, everything appeared to be at variance 
with the expectations of the worldly-minded Jews. According to 
the prophecy of Micheas, the place of His birth was not Jerusa- 
lem, the capital of Judea, but the little town of Bethlehem. He 
did not occupy a cradle in a stately room of some magnificent 
palace, but He lay in a manger in a poor stable, having beside 


Him no company of attendants, but only His poor parents: Mary, 
His Virgin Mother, who was the first to offer Him homage, with 
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deep joy and reverence; and St. Joseph, her faithful companion 


and protector. 

But was not this Infant, whose little Hands perhaps were 
trembling with cold, majesty itself? Yes, such was indeed the 
case; it was He of whom the prophet in bygone ages had said: “A 
Child is born to us, and a Son is given to us, and the government 
is upon His shoulder; and His Name shall be called Wonderful, 
Counselor, God, the mighty, the Father of the world to come, the 
Prince of peace. His empire shall be multiplied, and there shall 
be no end of peace; He shall sit upon the throne of David and 
upon his kingdom, to establish it and strengthen it with judgment 
and with justice, from henceforth and for ever” (Is., ix, 6, 7). 

There is no need to trouble about thrones or sceptres. Almighty 
God, Whose Son lay in the manger, is at no loss for means of re- 
vealing His Majesty. He had already prepared the messengers 
who were to proclaim His coming, being sent to the poor and lone- 
ly, to shepherds, watching their flocks by night. “And behold an 
angel of the Lord stood by them, and the brightness of God shone 
round about them, and they feared with a great fear. And the 
angel said to them: ‘Fear not; for behold I bring you good tidings 
of great joy, that shall be to all the people. For this day is born 
to you a Saviour, Who is Christ the Lord, in the city of David. 
And this shall be a sign unto you. You shall find the infant 
wrapped in swaddling clothes and laid in a manger’ ” (Luke ii, 
8-12). Such is the evangelist’s story ; but this is not all. Not one 
angel only, but a multitude of the heavenly host was commis- 
sioned by God to make known the glad tidings to the shepherds, 
and to honor with songs of exultation the dawn of that long ex- 
pected Redemption. ‘And suddenly there was with the angel a 
multitude of the heavenly army, praising God and saying: ‘Glory 
to God in the highest, and on earth peace to men of good will’ ” 
(vv.13,14). Heaven had come down to earth, and for a brief 
space this vale of tears resounded with songs of praise, the ever- 
lasting strains of triumph sung by angelic spirits for the benefit: 
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of poor, despised shepherds. They went with haste to Bethlehem, 
“and they found Mary and Joseph, and the Infant lying in a man. 
ger” (v.16). After the revelation that they had received from 
Heaven, they could not be misled by the Child’s helplessness and 
weakness, nor by the poverty of His dwelling. He who lay before 
them was the King promised to Israel, the Saviour of whom Jacob 
the patriarch prophesied, when he said: “The sceptre shall not be 
taken away from Juda, nor a ruler from his thigh, till He come 
that is to be sent, and He shall be the expectation of nations” 
(Gen., xlix, 10). Yes, truly, this Child was God’s own Son, to 
whom, according to the Psalmist, the Lord said: “Thou art my 
son, this day have I begotten thee” (Ps., ii, 7). 

In that Heart is dwelling the infinite love that constrained the 
Son of God to annihilate the immeasurable interval between God’s 
Majesty and the weakness of a little Child, between the glory of 
the Heavenly King and the poverty of the manger. 

Consider, too, the first of the Gentiles, who came to offer Him 
their homage. These were the Three Wise Men from the East, 
or the Three Kings, as they are called in some places. They, too, 
were summoned by a messenger from Heaven, but in their case it 
was not an angel, but a brilliant star that guided them to Him 
whom Balaam the prophet called a star when he said: “A star 
shall rise out of Jacob” (Num., xxiv, 17). They brought offer- 
ings of gold, frankincense and myrrh, gifts that seemed too costly 
for the poor stable in Bethlehem, yet welcome to Mary and 
Joseph, who, perhaps, spent them in alms bestowed upon the poor 
in the name of the Son of God, or in providing for their own 
flight into the land of Egypt. 

If we study the history of our Lord’s Life, we shall see that 
His Divine Majesty is constantly revealing itself. 

When He was twelve years old, He stayed behind in the Tent 
ple, and for the first time allowed His heavenly wisdom to shine 
forth before the teachers of His nation, men familiar with the 
law and all the books of the Old Testament; and, when His 
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parents complained that they had sought Him sorrowing for three 
long days, He replied with dignity: “How is it that you sought 
me? did you not know that I must be about My Father’s busi- 
ness?” (Luke, ii, 49). God is His Father; God, in Whose honor 
the glorious Temple was built and on Whose festivals the Is- 
raelites gathered together from every land. 


As Jesus went to and fro during the years of His public minis- 
try, poor Himself, and accompanied by poor men, who were His 
Apostles and disciples, although He had not where to lay His 
Head (Luke, ix, 58), He displayed His majesty in all His words, 
actions and even movements. St. Mark tells us that the multitudes 
“were astonished at His doctrine, for He was teaching them as 
One having power, and not as the scribes” (Mark, i, 22; cf. 
Matth., iv, 28, etc. ). 


How plainly did He reveal His dignity when in His righteous 


anger He reproved the scribes and Pharisees, unmasked their 
hypocrisy and warned them of the Judgment to come! 


It would be impossible to mention all the occasions. on which 
His majesty appeared unmistakably. Even during tile Passion, 
which He foretold so solemnly in that marvellous farewell dis- 
course recorded by St. John, the majesty of His Heart shone 
forth conspicuous, in spite of all the shame and suffering that He 
inderwent. With what majesty did He not answer the high 
priest who said: “I adjure Thee, by the living God, that Thou 
tell us if Thou be the Christ, the Son of God.” Our Lord, stand- 
ing as a prisoner, accused by His enemies, replied with calm dig- 
nity: “Thou hast said it; neverthless I say to you, hereafter you 
shall see the Son of Man sitting on the right hand of the Power 
of God, and coming in the clouds of heaven” (Matt., xxvi, 
63, 64). 

On the Cross our Lord cried with a loud voice: “Father, into 
Thy Hands I commend My Spirit” (Luke, xxiii, 46). This was 
His last testimony to His Divine origin and majesty, given at the 
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hour of His death, but after His glorious Resurrection the time 
had at length come for Him to reveal the infinite majesty of His 
Sacred Heart, that was thenceforth no longer shrouded and ob- 
scured by the weakness and sufferings of His Life an earth. His 


Apostles and disciples enjoyed a few brief glimpses of Him in 
the splendor of His glorified body, but since His Ascension the 
angels and saints in heaven have beheld His full glory without 
interruption, for now He occupies the throne at the right hand of 
the Father, there to reign for ever over the hearts of those who 
love Him, and who contemplate with joy the glory and majesty 
of His most loving Heart. Amen. 





CONFERENCES FOR THE HOLY NAME SOCIETY 


BY THE REV. THOMAS M. SCHWERTNER, O.P. 


VIII. Tue Perrect PRAYER 


Dear Brethren :—Among the several means of grace left us by 
the Master, prayer is, after the Sacraments, the most potent and 
most easily available. For prayer is nothing else, after all, than 
a conversation with God in which we lay bare to Him our weak- 
ness, our failures, and the dangers which threaten us, asking Him _ 
at the same time to give us the light to see the way, the strength 
to march valiantly over it, and the courage to take up arms against 
the enemies that lie in wait for us along its course. It is for this 
reason that prayer is an obligation resting under pain of sin upon 
all, but especially in time of temptation. It would be tempting 


God not to pray when surrounded by dangers, since thus we 


would be rejecting the sword which the Master Himself has 
pressed into our hands. 


Furthermore, prayer is the most available of the spiritual 
weapons at our command. It is true that ordinarily the reception 
of Holy Communion brings us more grace than the recitation of 
any prayer or any number of prayers. But experience has proved 
to us that sometimes only a few hours after we have knelt at the 
banquet-table of the Lord we are assailed by the most virulent 
kind of temptations. The fact that our lips are still impurpled 
and incarnadined by the Blood of the Lamb does not keep the Evil 
One away. What would we do if, aside from the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, we had no means of warding off the blows of Satan? 
Plainly we cannot go to Holy Communion twice on the same day, 
and were we not supplied with the stout arms of prayer we would 
be piteously exposed to the fierce onslaughts of the devil. But 


whether we be tempted once, only, or seventy times seven times 
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a day by the enemy of our salvation, we can always draw the 
sword of prayer against him, and thus beat off his hellish assaults, 

But it is only too true, as we know from our own experience, 
that often our prayers lack that fervor and faith which make them 
the potent means of salvation which they were intended to be, If 
we trudge along lumberingly on the road to perfection instead of 
running swiftly in the odor of the ointment of His name, like 
“a giant running his course,” it is because we do not pray well, 
Indeed, the first indication of slackening in spiritual endeavor, the 
first step towards a total collapse of our faith, is to be found in 
the wilful and criminal omission of our daily prayers. If, then, 
we wish to keep close to the Master and to make sure of our sal- 
vation, we must use not only the Sacraments and other means of 
grace, but must begin at once to inject into our prayers that faith, 
devotion and earnestness which will make them arrows shooting 
straight into the very Heart of God. 

Now, the Church, following the example and direction of our 
Blessed Saviour, teaches us how this can best be done. There is 
not one of her official liturgical prayers which does not end with 
the words, “through Jesus Christ our Lord.” Whatever good 
things she prays for, whatever blessing she tries to draw down 
upon us, whatever dangers she seeks to avert from us, she strives 
to obtain through the Head of the mystical body of Christ—the 
Blessed Master Himself. And if the Church renders her prayers 
efficacious by the invocation of the Holy Name she is but fol- 
lowing the command given her by Christ when He said: “What- 
ever ye shall ask the Father in My name, He will give it you’ 
(John, xvi, 23). Our blessed Saviour, who, as the inspired 
writer tells us, “knew what was in the heart of man,” translates 
our halting and imperfect words into the language of Heaven. 
The feeble, fumbling thoughts which we painfully try to fashion 
into prayer He presents to the Father in such wise that they not 
only prove acceptable to Him, but draw down upon us the graces 
which we need. It is right, therefore, to look upon our prayers 
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as the “meat-offering”’ of old (Levit. ii, 1). For just as meat is 
the food of the body, so prayer is the food of the soul. And when 
our prayer is leavened with the name of Christ it is rich and sub- 
stantial, giving us spiritual strength and vigor. 

In the Book of Samuel we have a perfect picture of the 
eficacy of prayer offered up in the name of one pleasing in the 
sight of God. There was the poor widow of Tekoah who, har- 
assed from all sides by difficulties and sufferings, offered up pray- 
ets to the great Jehovah in the name of Joab; and the Lord 
answered her prayer, because Joab was pleasing in His sight 
(2 Samuel, xiv, 21). Likewise, when we lift up our voices in 
supplication to God, our prayers will be heard if the sweet Name 
of Christ be mentioned in them. Because we are in truth “un- 
worthy servants” in the sight of God, children who have incurred 
the divine wrath because of our sins, our prayers can never pierce 
s0 directly to the Heart of the heavenly Father as when, standing 
before Him, we implore Him for His Son’s sake, and by the 
merits of His passion and death, to lend a propitious ear to our 
petitions. 

We can take it for granted that since our Lord bade us pray, 
and pray without ceasing, He would also out of His loving kind- 
ness condescend so far to our weakness as to indicate to whom 
we might best direct our supplications. When He bade us say 
the Our Father as the perfect prayer, He taught us how we might 
approach the Divine Throne most safely and speedily. Now, the 
Our Father is nothing else than the Son’s prayer, and every prayer 
in which the Son’s Name is mentioned will obtain for us what 
we seek, 

If our prayers are to be really fruitful it is on condition that 
they be offered up in the Name of Christ, by whose merits and 
love we have been redeemed. Of old, the sons of Jacob, reduced 
{0 starvation by the famine which had swept over the land, ap- 
pealed to their brother Joseph in Egypt by their dead father’s 
love. These hardy herdsmen, standing as supplicants at the door 
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of their brother’s palatial mansion, knew full well that they de- 
served to have a deaf ear turned to their appeals, since in a 
wicked hour, under the influence of the most despicable kind of 
jealousy, they had sold him into bondage. But when the memory 
of their dead father was brought before Joseph, he at once re. 
lented and threw open the groaning granaries of the realm to 
his brethren. So we, too, when we stand before the heavenly 
Father, feel ourselves unworthy to approach Him; we hardly 
dare to hope for mercy at His hands. The hours of our life 
which were given to us as a time in which to acquire spiritual 
treasures we have prostituted to purely earthly and secular in- 
terests, concerns and endeavors. We have not laid up stores 
against the lean days. But when we call upon God for help in 
the Name of Jesus Christ, we know that out of love for Him the 
Father will hearken to our cry. Right well did the Master know, 
when He said, “Ask in My name,” that the Heart of His heavenly 
Father cannot withstand the appeals of those who, distrusting 
themselves, approach Him with that sacred Name upon their 
lips. Our blessed Saviour Himself condescended, as the Apostle 
tells us, to become our “elder brother.” With great confidence, 
therefore, do we address the heavenly Father as “our Father.” 
We are all members of the same spiritual family, of which Jesus 
Christ is the head, and therefore when we ask anything in the 
Name of Christ we may be certain that it will be granted us, or 
at least that we shall be given that which will eventually be best 
for our soul’s good. Just as all the miracles performed by the 
Apostles and Saints throughout the history of the Church were 
wrought in the Name of Jesus Christ, just as every sin washed 
away in the Sacrament of Penance is washed away in the Name 
of Christ, just as every prayer which the Church offers up has 
the rich admixture of the Name of Christ, so all those invisible 
miracles which are called conversions, or returns to the friend 
ship of God, can be wrought only in the Name of Him in whom 
alone there is salvation. No Catholic can hope to lead a Got- 
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fearing life and avoid the snares of the devil without having 
the sacred Name of Jesus constantly upon his lips. 


If it is the Name of Jesus which makes our prayers efficacious, 
then it stands to reason that Holy Name men should be dis- 
tinguished not only for the frequency of their prayers but also 
for the tender love with which they pronounce that Sacred Name. 
Just because the Holy Name man has formally sworn to defend 
the name and interests of Jesus Christ, he must be the first to 
love Christ’s cause—and must love it not with a passing, fickle 
affection, but with that intense, deep-rooted love which calls no 
sacrifice great. The Holy Name man stands up to rebuke the 
blasphemer is certainly the one from whom we expect to hear 
the Holy Name uttered with faith, reverence and devotion. And 
as long as he prays thus, he may rest assured that “whatsoever 
he asks the Father in My Name” will be granted to him. 
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CONFERENCES FOR YOUNG MEN 


THE SOLDIER OF JESUS CHRIST 
BY THE REV. H. C. HENGELL 


VIII.—Traininc AGAINST EASE AND Luxury. 


The average recruit who enters an army or navy training camp 
finds that his muscles are soft and flabby from lack of exercise 
and that his bodily resistance to colds and other ills is very low 
because of his habits of overeating and overheating in civilian 
life. He contracts colds easily. The many cases of pneumonia 
arising in army camps are usually contracted by those who as 
civilian lived a rather soft and perhaps also lazy, dissipated life. 
The soldier’s daily round of hard drill is designed to harden his 
muscles and to fit his body for the strenuous life of the trenches 
and battle fields. 

The soldier of Jesus Christ first training to serve under his 
Divine Master against the autocracy of sin and vice finds that 
his will is weak and that his resistance to temptation lacks 
promptness and decision, because of his easy self-indulgence and 
spiritual sloth in days gone by. He lacks that true manliness 
the acquisition of which means constant drill in self-denial. To 
become a really brave soldier of Jesus Christ is in every respect 
a man’s job. 

No higher praise was ever uttered in favor of a thoroughly 
trained and hardened soldier of Jesus Christ than He Himself 
uttered in favor of John the Baptist. Here are His very words 
recorded in the Gospel according to St. Matthew, eleventh 
chapter : 

“Jesus began to say to the multitudes concerning John, What 
went you out into the desert to see? A reed shaken with the 
wind? But what went you out to see? A man clothed in soft 
garments? Behold they that are clothed in soft garments are 
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in the houses of kings. But what went you out to see? A 
prophet? Yea, I tell you, and more than a prophet.” 

St. John the Baptist, chief advance herald of Jesus Christ and 
His army, preached penance in the strict manner of old-time 
prophets. He was most severe with himself. He dressed him- 
self in a rough camel’s-hair garment fastened by a leather belt 
around his waist. He ate only honey and locusts. He afforded 
a striking contrast to the luxury-loving King Herod whom he so 
fearlessly denounced for having contracted an incestuous mar- 
riage. The contrast between them came to climax when the 
sensuous Herod cast St. John the Baptist into prison and, at the 
request of a dancing prostitute, cut off his head. St. John the 
Baptist, great soldier of Jesus Christ, thus fell gloriously in battle 
with his face turned towards the enemy. 

Every true soldier of Jesus Christ must above all things train 
himself against easy self-indulgent living. The Master Him- 
self prescribes this as a most necessary and essential part in the 
training of His soldiers. “If any man will come after Me, let him 
deny himself.” The soldier who does not rid himself of luxurious 
habits can never be fit to fight the great and long battles of the 
Master. He must clearly understand that luxurious living will 
eventually but surely soften and deaden his faith and his 
“morale.” 

St. John the Baptist was the Moses of the New Testament. 
It was his accepted duty to lead the people of Israel out of the 
bondage of sin and ease into the promised kingdom of the Mes- 
sias. This duty he performed by word and example. The Jews 
of his day were affected with the effeminate tendencies of the age 
and, like their fathers of old, they longed for the flesh-pots of 
Egypt; that is to say, of pagan Rome with its ideals of mere 
worldly glory and pleasure. They dreamed of a worldly Messias, 
of a worldly kingdom, which would give them worldly happiness 
and glory. From this dream even St. John the Baptist could not 
arouse them. They would not listen to his clarion#call to.do 
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penance, and thus, as our Lord said, the kingdom of God passed 
by them to the Gentiles, the other nations of the world. 

The present-day soldier of Jesus Christ has reason to take 
warning from the fate of the Jews. He must conquer the love 
of worldly luxury, or he will be dismissed from the army in dis- 
grace, and another will be called to take his place there. 

The great world war of to-day is a blessing in disguise. Be- 
fore the war all the nations, and especially America, were steeped 
in luxury and selfish worldliness. God permitted this terrible 
war to come upon them in order to teach them that the cross, 
self-denial, is necessary. Even America, rich, pleasure-loving, 
money-making, God-forgetting America, is now learning the 
meaning of self-denial and self-sacrifice. It is becoming increas- 
ingly evident that only smaH souls can seek pleasures and luxuries 
when so many are suffering and dying in the war. God grant 
that a new America will emerge from the present conflict, an 
America chastened and Christianized! 

Worldly luxury and the pursuit of pleasure are always destruc- 
tive to the spirit and the life of Catholics. A worldly Catholic 
is almost a contradiction interms. A few observations and exam- 
ples will serve to make that fact more clear. 

The pursuit of ease and pleasure often brings the Catholic in 
direct conflict with his duties and obligations to God and the 
Church; for example, by attending Saturday night dances, strict- 
ly forbidden in many dioceses of the United States, he neglects 
frequent confession and Communion so necessary for his soul, 
and sometimes he even fails to get up for Mass on the following 
Sunday morning. 

To satisfy his desire for a good time, the pleasure-loving 
Catholic furthermore thinks nothing of neglecting Mass on Sun- 
day in order to go fishing, or to attend a picnic or an excursion, 
or to take an auto tour. True, Sunday is also a day of rest, but 
it is first and foremost the Lord’s Day, and to observe it as such 
is the very best rest from worldliness. 
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A Catholic who wilfully misses Mass on Sunday cares very 
little about his faith. He deserves to lose it, and often does lose 
it, without even appreciating the gravity of such a loss. The 
neglect of religion on Sunday is evidence that undue love of 
pleasure is hurting the Catholic spirit. It is both a cause and a 
symptom of religious indifference. Such indifference is a great 
insult to Jesus Christ, Who died for the soul guilty of it. Catholics 
cannot serve two such masters as religion and pleasure. They 
must subordinate one to the other. Experience shows that sim- 
ple habits of life and the absence of luxury have always been 
powerful natural protectors of Catholic faith. 

Where pleasure and luxury are the chief aims in life, there 
religious decadence is most in evidence. That was true before 
the flood. It was frequently true of the Jews in the Old Tes- 
tament. It was conspicuously true in ancient Greece and Rome. 
Luxury crowded out religion and morality. It is true to-day. The 
desire to justify the pursuit of sensual and sensuous pleasure 
causes many young men and women to-day to ridicule the faith 
of their fathers and to neglect and violate the laws of God and 
the Church. 

What folly it is to dismiss one’s religion with empty smiles 
and boastful words. What folly it is thus to trifle with one’s soul. 
And yet many so-called Catholics, not even twenty years of age, 
are steeped in such folly and follow the bent of their vicious 
secret passions, the satisfaction of which affords them only empty 
momentary pleasure, while it robs them of true manhood and true 
womanhood. 

Luxury is the natural enemy of the Christian religion, which 
demands the daily sacrifice of an humble and contrite heart. The 
soldier of Jesus Christ must drill daily against the love of worldly 
pleasure and luxury. Therein lies his only hope of victory. 





CONFERENCES FOR MARRIED WOMEN 


BY THE REV. REYNOLD KUEHNEL 


XXXII. THe Marriaces oF YouR CHILDREN 


In the course of a few years you will be startled to learn that 
your children are thinking of getting married and of establishing 
their own little homes, and your guidance and advice are never 
more needed by your children than when the time comes for them 
to make the choice upon which all their happiness, possibly even 
their eternal salvation, depends. And what makes the situation 
all the more trying, is that children at that stage of life are very 
often unwilling to heed admonitions that do not harmonize with 
their own ideas. They will give parents credit for being wise if 
the advice agrees with the opinions they themselves have formed, 
but will regard as uncalled-for interference and meddling any 
advice that happens to go contrary to their way of thinking. 


So it is that the successful manner of giving advice in such a 
situation is really a fine art, because it is the tendency of our times 
that children are generally unwilling to accept the advice of their 
elders. And our method of education is the fault of it. In ou 
schools the children are not impressed with the truth that the actual 
experience of life is a better teacher of practical wisdom than are 
books. How, then, may parents go about in giving the necessary 
advice? 

The most successful way of influencing people is to make them 
believe that they are having their own way, while at the same time 
they are made to do exactly what you want them to do. So you 
must think of a way of offering suggestion, counsel and advice that 
make your children adopt your views as their own. 

You have been told that no two children of the same family are 
exactly alike. It is your duty to know your children, their traits 
of character, and their inclinations, so that you may know how to 
handle them successfully. Some people take medicine just as it 
is, other must have their pills sugar-coated. The doctors who look 
for results yield to the peculiarity of patients. In a like mannet 
treat your children and you will see good results of your advice. 

We have heard it said that the Church does not take proper it 
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terest in young people. We have heard parents complain that they 
are unable to guide their children properly because they have not 
sufficient support from the priest. 


There is no warrant for such complaints. The principal aim of 
the Church, the purpose for which God instituted it, is to make 
us fit, as Children of God, to enter Heaven, because that is the 
purpose for which we have been created. God has so arranged 
it that our accomplishing this first and most important requisite 
assures us also our temporal peace and happiness. 


The Church, being established for our spiritual and eternal happi- 
ness, is at all times true to her mission, and as a matter of fact she 
gives her particular care and concern to the welfare of the young. 


Whenever you find Catholic parents complaining that they can 
do nothing to control their children, ask them whether they see 
to it that their children are members in good standing in their 
respective sodalities. Usually you will find that the mother does 
not belong to a church society nor does the father. Neither of 
them have joined any such society for the reason that it costs 
extra money each month, and besides they are then expected to 
receive the Sacraments every month. Both requirements are not 
to their taste. For the same reason their sons and daughters are 
not members of sodalities. These parents want their children to 
be saintly and obedient but they ignore the only means that can 
make them so, and that is a devout practice of our religion. 


Incidentally the Church wisely considers the fact that youth 
needs pastime and play, and hence the sodalities arrange entertain- 
ments from time to time, dramatic entertainments, socials, athletic 
meets and so forth. These affairs offer an opportunity to the 
young men of a parish to meet young ladies of their own religion 
and to select their friends and companions from among their own 
people. Members of sodalities have no need of going among those 
of other creeds to find their partners for life. 


The sodalities form thus the logical place for selection of life 
partners, and this is what the Church has at heart. She likes to 
see the Catholic young men of a parish choose their partners for life 
from among the Catholic young women in the parish, and the 
sodalities of the two sexes facilitate this object. The Church has 
had the experience of nearly two thousand years, and whatever 
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she proposes in the way of organization for young people, and 
for grown-ups too, for that matter, is not merely experiment but 
the result of long observation and of wisdom gained from long 
experience. 

If all parents would fully understand their duty, every father 
would be enrolled in a parish society, and every mother, too. That 
would bring it about that every child of yours would be a member 
of a sodality. Under such conditions there would be fewer unhappy 
marriages, and fewer mixed marriages. 

If you parents are really desirous that your children should 
make a happy choice in the selection of their life partners, see to 
it that they are active members of their respective sodalities and 
that they find their friends and companions within the ranks of 
their sodalities. And do not forget that example has more force 
than words. Attend zealously to your own religious duties and 
see to it that your sons and daughters attend to theirs. In their 
sodality conferences your sons and daughters are told about their 
duties, their dangers and their aims, and they are told them much 


better than you can tell them. While it does not relieve you from 
your duty of guidance, it is an immense help to you. For one 
thing, it will make your children more receptive for any good 
advice that you will find it necessary or opportune to give. Never- 
theless, advice in marriage matters remains a delicate and difficult 
task and it requires much prudence and thought if such advice is 
to do any good. 





SERMONS FOR THE CHILDREN’S MASS 


A COURSE OF INSTRUCTIONS IN CHRISTIAN 
DOCTRINE 


29. SCANDAL. 


The Fifth Commandment forbids us to kill, not only the body, 
but also the soul of our neighbor. The soul may be killed if we 
give scandal, 7. ¢., if by any speech, action or omission, that is 
really or apparently evil, we give our neighbor occasion to sin. 
Whoever in public talks about or does things from which we ought 
to refrain in the presence of others, is giving scandal. Impure con- 
versation carried on in the hearing of children, indecent dress, 
carelessness on the part of a master to keep good order in his 
household,—these are all instances of scandal, and real evils, likely 
to cause others to sin. But we may give scandal without actually 
doing or saying anything wrong in itself, because it is our duty 
to abstain from anything that may lead others to do evil. St. Paul 
says: “If meat scandalize my brother, I will never eat flesh” (1 Cor., 
vii, 13). We must often refrain from indifferent and indecent 
actions, lest they should be to others occasions of sin. It does not 
invariably follow that the person scandalized really sins. He may 
be shocked at the bad example set him, or by God’s assistance he 
may overcome the danger to which he has been exposed; he may 
even heroically avoid the snare, but his escape does not diminish 
the sin of the man who gives him scandal: for the latter has done 
everything to lead his brother to fall and nothing to help him to 
stand firm. Many will say that they have no wish to lead others 
astray, but, if that is true, why do they act as they do? If you 
set fire to a house, it is futile to say that you did not intend to 
burn it down. A man who, foreseeing the result, deliberately 
chooses the cause, must certainly desire the result that he foresees. 
Nor is it a valid excuse to say that one did not foresee how some 
action could give scandal; provided that the result might have been 
foreseen, there is no excuse for shutting one’s eyes to it. If a 
thoughtless mother allows her child to play with a knife, she has 
no right to say that she did not expect him to cut himself. If we 
have genuine charity towards our neighbor, we shall avoid doing 
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or saying anything likely to harm him, and it is not difficult to see 
what actions and words are dangerous. Should we, through sheer 
carelessness, fail to perceive the danger, we are guilty of the sin 
of scandal, which is an offence against charity, as great an offence 
as to rob him of his good name or his property, or to inflict some 
bodily injury upon him. In fact, by giving him scandal, we wrong 
him more grievously than by robbing him of his goods, honor and 
life. If a man is deprived of his money and reduced to poverty, 
he may still have strength to work and retrieve his fortune; he may 
lose the help and sympathy of his fellow men, but not the treasure 
laid up in Heaven for those who bear poverty with patience. 

It is a great offence against charity to slander a man, and expose 
him to contempt and shame, but still he need not lose his true value 
in God’s sight, nor the crown of glory prepared for those who 
suffer persecution for justice’s sake. 

It is a great offence against charity to inflict bodily injuries upon 
one’s neighbor, although he may recover from them; and even if he 
died, the better and nobler part of him, his soul, continues to live, 
and, if he was ready to meet death, may be at once admitted to 
God’s presence. But the sin of scandal is a far greater offence 
than any of these. A man who is led into sin loses everything— 
peace of mind, God’s friendship, and, unless he repents, Heaven 
itself. He is not robbed of his temporal possessions, but of his 
innocence. He may not be deprived of his good reputation among 
men, but in God’s sight he becomes a worthless and corrupt crea- 
ture. He may not suffer in body, but his soul dies when God with- 
draws His grace from the sinner. If you take away your neigh- 
bor’s goods and honor, if you reduce him to abject poverty, if you 
wound or even kill him, you will not wrong him so grievously or 
render him so unhappy as you would do if you led him into sin. 


My brethren, how terrible will be our responsibility, if on the 
day of judgment we have to answer for the sins of others, as well 
as for our own! Woe to those who have given scandal! It were 
better for them that they had never been born! I know of no 
better means of avoiding this misery than to strive in every way 
to set a good example to those to whom we have given scandal, so 
that they may return to the path of virtue. Nothing is so likely to 
win them back as our own amendment; since in that case the hand 
that dealt the injury becomes the means of remedy, and life flows 
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from the source whence death issued. Therefore let us seek to 
live so as to convert and edify those to whom we may have given 
scandal, and let us set about the task without delay, in order to 
save ourselves and those whom we have injured from destruction. 
Amen. 


30. THE SIXTH COMMANDMENT 


This Commandment forbids every kind of impurity, in thought, 
word or deed. 


1. Impurity is an offense against reason, for man ought not, 
like a brute, to be dominated by the impulses of nature, but ought 
rather to bring these impulses under the control of reason. Now 
aman, who abandons himself to the lusts of the flesh, casts away 
the dignity which is his in virtue of his possessing reason. Of such 
an one Tobias says that he gives himself up to his lust like a horse 
and a mule, which have not understanding (Tob., vi, 17). 

2. Impurity dishonors the name of a Christian, who is bound 
not to walk in the lusts of the flesh, as is the custom of the world. 
St. Paul says: “This is the will of God, your sanctification; that 
you should abstain from fornication; that every one of you should 
know how to possess his vessel in sanctification and honor, not in 
the passion of lust, like the Gentiles that know not God” (1 Thess., 
iv, 3-5). 

3. Impurity is a disgrace to the body, and every Christian should 
recognize not only his bodily powers, but also the end for which 
they were given him. St. Paul says to the Corinthians: “Know 
you not that you are the temple of God and that the Spirit of God 
dwelleth in you? If any man violate the temple of God, him shall 
God destroy” (1 Cor., iii, 16). 

If we consider the horrible results of this vice, we shall realize 
better its iniquity and see how it affects both the body and the soul. 

(a) Whoever abandons himself to lust becomes a most miserable 
slave to foul desires, which are aroused by mere trifles, so that his 
imagination is full of impurity. Whilst human companionship is 
to the innocent a source of pleasure, it is to the impure man an 
occasion of evil cravings, which never leave him, whether he is 
alone or with others. Every occupation soon becomes distasteful, 
and serious thought impossible, and so he seeks only sensual amuse- 
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ments, which aggravate his malady. Even in the house of God, 
the sight of people and things around him awakens his imagina- 
tion and draws his mind to evil; the thought of God, that igs go 
consoling to others, is to him repulsive. If ever he seriously sur- 
veys his life and examines his conscience, he is filled with self- 
reproach and horror at the excesses of which he is guilty, He 
resolves to amend his ways, but no sooner is he tempted than, from 
mere force of habit, he relapses into his former vice, and, realizing 
his own weakness, he finally casts aside all faith in God, and ends 
by being a man devoid of all religion, wallowing in the mire of 
iniquity. St. Paul gives a vivid description of the state to which 
such men are reduced. He says: “They have their understanding 
darkened, being alienated from the life of God through the ignor- 
ance that is in them, because of the blindness of their hearts; who 
despairing have given themselves up to lasciviousness, unto the 
working of all uncleanness” (Eph., iv, 18, 19). 


(b) Impurity has most disastrous effects upon the bodily health 
of its victims, and causes many diseases as well as imbecility and 
general weakness. 

The most usual causes of this vice are: 

1. Excess in eating and drinking. Rich food and drink, if 
taken in large quantities by people with a tendency to impurity, 
often give rise to evil cravings. 

2. Idleness. A man who has no occupation, has too much 
leasure for his imagination, and he centres his mind on things to 
which he would pay no attention if he were at work. 


3. Bad books do much harm, as in them impurity is depicted 
in glowing and attractive colors, likely to influence a careless 
reader, and call into activity his sensual passions. The same may 
be said of many plays. 


4. Unrestricted intercourse with persons of the opposite sex 
affords many opportunities of impurity. Frivolous and giddy 
people lay themselves out to attract those who are innocent and 
inexperienced; and gradually rob them of all shame and modesty. 


5. Bad company, especially association with persons who afe 
immoral and intemperate, leads many astray. There are people 
who desire to be thought broad-minded, and so profess to feel con 
tempt for all law and order. They delight in getting hold of the 
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young and inexperienced, partly in order to increase the circle of 
their acquaintances, and partly in order to dazzle them by their so- 
called freedom from prejudice and disregard of conventionalities. 


6. Want of vigilance is a common source of impurity. If a man 
fails to notice and resist the first tendencies to evil, or does not 
know what is dangerous, he is apt to yield to his perverse inclina- 
tions. 

We must now consider the best means of avoiding this shameful 
and disastrous vice. 


1. Be moderate in eating and drinking. Whoever on principle 
controls his appetites, will find it easier to check his sensual in- 
clinations. St. Paul says: “Be not drunk with wine, wherein is 
luxury.” 

2. Accustom yourselves always to have some work on hand, 
so as not to give free rein to your imagination. Idleness led David 
to commit adultery and murder. 


3. Be careful never to read books of a doubtful character. The 


young should be guided in their choice of books by the advice of 
priests, parents or teachers. 


4. Be careful in the choice of your friends and companions, for 
we imperceptibly adopt the views, language, habits and principles 
of those with whom we associate; therefore, it behooves us to shun 
people whose words and actions are sinful. 


5. The frequent reception of the Sacraments is of great assist- 
ance, since they impart strength and help us to overcome our moral 
weakness. Moreover in order to receive them worthily, we must 
examine ourselves, and thus we discover not only our sins, but 
also their causes, and our dominant passions. True contrition 
changes our dispositions, and a steadfast resolution to avoid sin 
weakens our temptations, whilst the shame of confessing our faults 
confirms our purpose of amendment, and our confessor has an 
opportunity of giving us good advice and of suggesting remedies. 


6. Finally, whoever is tempted to impurity should do his best 
to subdue his passions, avoid all occasion of sin, and shun the com- 
pany of those who may lead him into evil. The resolution to stand 
firm must influence all his conscious thoughts, and govern his 
actions, so that he may lead a pure and moral life. Amen. 
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THE SEVENTH COMMANDMENT 


31. THEFT 


The Seventh Commandment teaches us our duty towards our 
neighbor with respect to his property, and forbids us to injure it 
in any way. 

1. We may injure our neighbor’s property intentionally or by 
carelessness, so that he suffers some harm to his house, fields, 
garden, implements or business. 


2. We injure him when we unjustly appropriate what is his, 
either secretly or by open violence. Not only thieves and robbers 
offend in this way, but also all who cheat and deceive others, by 
adulterating their goods, by giving short weight or measure, etc. 
Persons employed by others sin, if they do not take care of their 
master’s property, or use it for some purpose other than that which 
he intends. Children and servants sin, if they take things that do 
not belong to them. 

3. We injure our neighbor if we retain what is his. Those who 
receive stolen goods sin, if they do not restore the same to the 
proper owner; and we are bound to return things entrusted to our 
care, to give back anything that we may find, and to pay our debts. 


4. We injure our neighbor, if in any way we contribute towards 
inflicting a loss upon him, or encourage, advise, and pay others to 
damage his goods. 


No matter how a theft is committed, it is always sinful in God’s 
sight, for it is utterly opposed to the principles of justice, which is 
one of God’s perfections. A thief takes what does not belong to 
him, having neither earned nor deserved it. Theft is abhorrent to 
men, because it is a violation of the bond of charity, that should 
unite them. A thief is the enemy of all owners of property, and 
disturbs their peace and prosperity. He is an outcast from human 
society, and is incapable of true religious feeling and charity. Why 
does any one steal? Sometimes through indolence, because he 
prefers idleness to labor; sometimes through greed, because he 
wishes to have fine clothes and plenty to eat and drink. If his own 
earnings do not suffice to buy what he desires, he will steal and 
cheat, in order to gratify his taste for luxury. Sometimes a man 
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steals through avarice, because he wants to grow rich quickly; but 
whatever his motive may be, the consequences of theft are always 
disastrous both to the person who is robbed, and to the thief him- 
gif, who incurs heavy punishment and great disgrace, and burdens 
his soul with mortal sin. If any one is seized with a desire for the 
property of others, let him remember the words: “Thou shalt not 
steal.” They should deter him even if his poverty urges him to 
take what does not belong to him, or to keep back, for his own 
advantage, what is due to another. If he is tempted to injure, 
waste or destroy the property of others, let him remember that 
this is equivalent to stealing it. 


God has engraved the prohibition to take or injure the goods of 
others deep in the heart of every living man, and we need no 
special instruction to convince us that it is wrong to steal. The 
fact is universally recognized, and no one dares to question it. 
Both religion and law require us to leave everyone in possession 
of what lawfully belongs to him. Amen. 


32. 


We frequently come across other forms of injustice whereby 
our neighbor is deprived of his property indirectly, and not by open 
theft. Many persons waste money belonging to others, and then 
have recourse to all kinds of tricks in order to escape detection. 
Many a father gambles away the means of educating his children 
and giving them a good start in life. There are innumerable ways 
in which men try to defraud and outwit one another; may your 
consciences be clear and not condemn you whilst I mention the 
most common kinds of fraud, the devices by which men evade their 
dbligations to the State; the extortionate interest often exacted 
from debtors, who are driven to despair in consequence; the di- 
minution or non-payment of wages earned; the reckless running 
up of bills, which reduces many honest tradesmen to poverty; thé 
unjust law-suits that bring misery and ruin upon all concerned 
with them; the tricks of trade, which people regard as quite legiti- 
mate; and the excessive sums asked in payment for work done and 
tntertainment supplied. Each of the things that I have just men- 
tioned involves injury and loss to our neighbor, and it is well for 
‘onscientious Christians to be reminded of the Church’s teaching 
m the subject of fraud, in order that they may stoutly resist and 
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overcome the temptation to adopt such practices. The more we 
examine the usual course of trade, labor and contracts, the more 
convinced are we that there is much in them incompatible with 
strict justice. There are ways of getting profit out of others, which, 
though quite common, are likely to awaken conscientious scruples, 
and it is not a sufficient excuse to plead that such things haye 
always been done in trade. If that were the case, there would not 
be so much mystery about them; for what would be the good of 
concealing anything from a person already aware of it? Why 
disguise a fact that he knows? Why be ashamed and make excuses, 
if ever the trickery is discovered? Does not this prove the exist- 
ence of genuine deception? 


Even in the Old Testament the Jews were commanded to have 
a just and true weight for “God hateth all injustice” (Deut., xxv, 
16). Solomon says: “He that gathereth treasures by a lying 
tongue is vain and foolish, and shall stumble upon the snares of 
death” (Prov., xxi, 6); and to the Thessalonians St. Paul writes: 
“Let no man overreach or circumvent his brother in business,” and 


St. Augustine, commenting on these words, remarks: “Ill-gotten 
goods may fill the money bag, but they bring ruin upon the soul.” 
The same teaching is applicable to us as to the Jews of old; there- 
fore let every Christian avoid all kinds of fraud and deception, 
and be always honest in word and deed. Amen. 


33. RESTITUTION 


It is no more necessary to prove that, when wrong has been done, 
it is a duty to make restitution, than it was to show the injustice 
of injuring another man’s goods. Common sense tells us that we 
must not steal, and that we must repair any harm done to another. 
Every one knows that he ought to do as he would be done by, and 
of course a man, who has suffered loss, desires restitution to be 
made by the person who caused it. It is an obvious duty to restore 
to their owner all stolen or ill-gotten goods, and our very salvation 
depends upon our doing so. St. Augustine says that no contrition 
is genuine unless it is accompanied by restitution. A sinner feels 
pain at having offended God, and resolves never again to commit 
the same sin, but he must also purpose to do his best to repair the 
injury, that he has caused or inflicted; otherwise his contrition 1s 
not genuine. A Christian who refuses to make reparation col 
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tinues to bear the burden of his sins, provided that it is within his 
power to undo the evil he has wrought. He ought, as soon as he 
repents, to forsake the sin, and to satisfy all the obligations that it 
has laid upon him; in other words, he must at once set about the 
task of making reparation, as otherwise he is not truly penitent. 
Now repentance is essential to salvation, and therefore no one can 
be saved, who does not restore stolen or ill-gotten goods. Nothing 
but sheer inability to make reparation can release him from this 
duty; and it is obvious that no man can be asked to do impossi- 
bilities. Still he is exempt only for as long as the impossibility of 
restitution continues. Supposing a man squanders money that does 
not belong to him; he may reduce himself to such poverty that 
restitution is impossible; yet subsequently, if by his own industry 
or by some stroke of good luck, he again acquires money, the duty 
of making restitution revives, and lasts as long as he lives, although 
the person wronged may have given up all hope of repayment, or 
may even have agreed to accept the payment of part, and not the 
whole, of the money due. 


It often happens that a man, who ought to restore unjustly 
‘acquired goods, tries to persuade himself that it is absolutely im- 
possible for him to do so, because it would involve cutting down 
his own expenses, diminishing his business, or sacrificing his taste 
for luxury and display. Where their own advantage is concerned, 
people are very clever in deceiving themselves, and many endanger 
their salvation, because they believe that they cannot make restitu- 
tion. Salvation is, as we have seen, impossible for one who, being 
in a position to restore ill-gotten goods, refuses to do so, and yet 
how seldom does such a man make restitution, especially if he has 
kept the goods for a long time and come to regard them as his own! 
His passions put many hindrances in the way of honest action, and 
without a miracle of grace he is not likely to overcome them. It 
needs no small degree of virtue to relinquish things that we have 
appropriated, and the ordinary view taken of restitution proves that 
this is the case. Although the person making restitution is only 
giving back to the man wronged his own property, he is apt to think 
that he is conferring a vast favor, and that it is only reasonable 
for the other to remit a good deal of the debt. Should the latter 
refuse to accept less than his due, the debtor considers him to be 
acting unfairly, and may actually give up or postpone the idea of 
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returning the money. Does not this show plainly that restitution 
is not often made? It is dangerous to put it off, for death may 
frustrate our best intentions. All sorts of pretexts and excuses are 
invented to show why no restitution need be made, or why it should 
be put off as long as possible. 


(a) One man pleads that he has nothing himself, and so cannot 
pay his debts. Could he not work harder and earn more? Might 
he not live more frugally and save something? Can he not arrange 
to pay by installments? Surely it is not impossible for him to make 
some return. 


(b) Another says: “I do not want to publish my disgrace and 
lose my reputation.” But need making restitution involve such 
publicity? Consult your confessor, and he will advise you how 
to act. 

(c) A third excuses himself by arguing that he was deceived 
by others, but surely that does not justify him in being a cheat. 

(d) A fourth wants to put off making restitution until he is in 
a better position. This man shows plainly that he has no wish to 
make it at all, and the longer he puts off doing his duty, the harder 
it becomes. 

(e) Finally some one suggests making his will in such a way 
that the debt will be paid after his death. How can he be sure that 
his instructions will be carried out? Is it not much better to put 
things in order during one’s life-time? 

Away with all pretexts and excuses; they are futile and worth- 
less. Beware of shirking a duty imposed both by common sense 
and by religion, and run no risk of having to pay the penalty here- 
after for its evasion. Amen. 


THE EIGHTH COMMANDMENT 


33. Tuou SHaAtt Not Bear Fase WITNESS 


This Commandment, by forbidding falsehood, calumny and 
suspicion, teaches us not to be unjust to our neighbor either in word 
or thought. I propose to-day to speak to you on the subject of 
falsehood. Every word or action that is at variance with the truth, 
and is intended to deceive, may be called a falsehood. The magni- 
tude of the sin depends chiefly upon the circumstances under which 
it is committed and the consequences that ensue. St. Thomas dis 
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tingtishes three kinds of lies; the first is uttered with a good in- 
tention or to avert some evil; the second with the intention of mak- 
ing merry at another’s expense, and the third in order maliciously 
to conceal or deny the truth, thus causing injury to another’s repu- 
tation or property. It is obvious that the magnitude of a false- 
hood that injures one’s neighbor, depends upon the amount of in- 
jury inflicted; no one questions this fact; but some people cannot 
see that there is any harm in telling a lie with a good intention, 
although Christianity forbids such falsehoods, and never allows us 
to do evil that good may result. As to lies uttered in jest, they are 
plainly opposed to the spirit of Christianity, which is a spirit of 
charity, for no one likes to be made a laughing-stock. 


The duty of truthfulness is inculcated by nature; man alone was 
endowed by his Maker with the gift of speech, in order to make 
known the thoughts of his heart to his fellow-creatures. A liar 
violates this natural law. Speech is intended to be a means of com- 
munication, and every man is at liberty to keep his thoughts to him- 
self, for no one can claim a right to know them. God alone can 
read our hearts, and to Him only need we give an account for our 
thoughts. But by the very fact of speaking, we announce to others 
our intention of communicating our thoughts to them, and this 
entitles them to demand the truth of us. In this way every false- 
hood is an offence against both God and our neighbor. 


God is truth, and incapable of deception, for He hates and abhors 
what is opposed to the infinite perfection of truth. A liar misuses 
the gift of speech, and his tongue does not express the thoughts of 
his heart. As God’s creatures it is our duty to live according to 
His perfections, and not to interrupt the harmony of the universe. 
Hence Solomon says that lying lips are an abomination to the Lord 
“(Prov., xii, 22). Lying gives rise to many evils, as Solomon writes: 
“Deceitful souls go astray in sins” (Prov., xiii, 13). One false- 
hood is often enough to stir up enmity and persecution and to break 
up family affection. Much harm is done in business and every- 
day life by lying, which is used as a cloak for injustice and oppres- 
sion by many officials. Of such men Jeremias says: “A man shall 
mock his brother, and they will not speak the truth, for they have 
taught their tongue to speak lies, they have labored to commit in- 
iquity” (Jer., ix, 5). From these words St. Basil concludes that 
just as truth is the goal towards which all virtues tend, in order 
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to attain permanence and perfection, so is falsehood the culmina- 
tion of all vices, the ultimate point of malice, casting an ugly 
shadow even on virtues and aggravating all vice. Avarice is in 
itself a vice, but if a miser tells lies in order to get more money, 
his vice becomes a still greater offence. If an arrogant man lies 
for the purpose of self-aggrandizement, or a vindictive man in order 
to injure his enemy, or a libertine in order to indulge his passions, 
or a lazy man in order to excuse his shortcomings, in every case 
the original vice is intensified in God’s sight. In a similar way 
virtues lose their luster if they are not free from falsehood, even 
though excellent intentions led to its use. If one who is humble 
tries by means of lies to conceal his good qualities and works, if 
one who is charitable gets support for the poor by the same means, 
or if the just say what is false in order to bring the wicked to 
penitence, then in every case real virtues are tarnished and lose 
their value; no matter how good the intentions may be, with which 
a lie is uttered, it is still an evil, and we must never do wrong in 
hopes that good will result. 


Experience shows that, owing to human frailty, we sometimes 
say what is false, in spite of all our vigilance, but habitual lying is 
not a frailty but a sin, for which we shall have to answer to Al- 
mighty God. Some people pay no attention to falsehoods, or per- 
haps mention them in confession without any true contrition or 
purpose of amendment, and thus the bad habit becomes more firmly 
rooted and is never cured. 


Flatterers have falsehood in their hearts and lies on their lips, 
since, in order to curry favor with others or to gain some advantage, 
they are ready to say and do anything. They possess the art of 
minimizing the faults of others whom they desire to please, and so 
they call avarice prudence, extravagance generosity and so on. May 
God preserve us from such flattery! Isaias says: “Woe to you 
that call evil good, and good evil; that put darkness for light, and 
light for darkness; that put bitter for sweet, and sweet for bitter” 
(Is., v, 20). 


My brethren; it behooves all men invariably to speak the truth, 
so let us be faithful to our duty in this respect. According to Holy 
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Scripture a lie is a foul blot in a man (Ecclus., xx, 26), for it de- 
prives him of God’s love and favor, plunges him into many other 
sins, and robs him of the esteem and confidence of his neighbors. 
For every reason we should be on our guard lest any falsehood 
should ever escape us, whether it be for the benefit or injury of. 
ourselves or others. Let us speak simply and straightforwardly, 
as our Lord taught His disciples to speak. Amen. 





RELIGION; FAITH; THE CHURCH 


A SERIES OF APOLOGETIC DISCOURSES 


XVII. THe Divine OrIGIN or Hoty Scripture 


In the choir of the Church of the Lateran in Rome is a mag- 
nificent mosaic, representing our Saviour looking down from 
Heaven, Below is a symbolical representation of the Holy Ghost; 
a stream of clear water flows on either side, and beside it grow 
lofty palms; stags and lambs are quenching their thirst in the 
water—you know the stream ;—it is that of which St. John speaks 
in the Apocalypse, saying: “He showed me a river of water of 
life, clear as crystal, proceeding from the throne of God and of 
the Lamb” (Apoc., xxii, 1). The river is Holy Scripture, and 
its waters are deep and clear ; there is nothing fabulous or legendary 
in the Bible, as there is in so many other books; each part of it is 
the work of the man to whom the Church ascribes it, and the text 
has come down to us pure and uncorrupt. What is written in the 
Bible is the truth, as we have seen in our last two conferences, and 
we know that no book in the world is so thoroughly genuine and 
trustworthy as the Bible as a whole, and the four Gospels in par- 
ticular; they form the chief part of Holy Scripture, and contain, 
as it were, the teaching of all the other books. 


Whence has the Bible derived this peculiar privilege? And what 
bestows upon it this exceptional authenticity and trustworthiness? 
What makes it a holy book? And what causes its waters to be 
waters of life, able to quench our thirst for truth, to refresh us in 
the wilderness of this world, and to prosper our efforts to do good? 
St. John tells us that the river proceeds from the throne of God 
and of the Lamb. This is the reason why the Bible is unlike all 
other books and stands absolutely alone—it is the work of God, 
and not merely of man. This divine origin of Holy Scripture is 
our subject to-day; may God, who has given us the Bible, bless 
our study of it. 


1. In saying that the Scriptures are God’s work, I do not mean 
that men had nothing to do with their compilation. God called 
His creatures into existence and in His wisdom He chooses to use 
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their cooperation in all that affects them. Even when His action 
is direct and independent of the forces of nature, He still employs 
His creatures in working miracles. You know how He changed 
water into wine; He could of course have created wine with equal 
ease; but, instead of doing so, He ordered the servants to fill the 
waterpots with water, and then changed this water into wine. Of 
course He could, if He had chosen, have given us a sacred book, 
written and completed by Himself. But He did not choose to do 
this, for writing books is the business of human beings, and there- 
fore God, when He desired to communicate His truths to us in a 
book, employed human beings to write it. They were not however 
mere machines, writing down what was dictated to them, but they 
were rational and intelligent men; and God took them as they were. 
Some, like Matthew and Peter, were plain, simple people; others, 
like David, Isaias, Luke and Paul, were highly educated and learned 
men. We can trace these differences in the style and language of 
the books that God employed them to write. God took them as 
they were, with the knowledge that they already possessed, and 
what they knew from other sources, or had seen and heard for 
themselves, He did not reveal to them. We must remember further 
that God intended the Scriptures for men of every nation and every 
age, but primarily for the contemporaries of the men whom He 
employed. Thus the books of the Old Testament were designed 
in the first instance for the Jews. Hence He caused the men in 
His employ to write in the manner most natural to themselves, and 
most comprehensible to their immediate readers. 


Though she may be a learned woman, a mother, in speaking to 
her child, uses childish language; and in the same way God stoops 
to the level of men’s understanding, and speaks to them through 
their fellow men. This consideration explains many things that 
we otherwise should find difficult. For instance, we see why God, 
in dealing with the imaginative people of the East, so often employs 
symbols and parables; why He speaks to the Jews, a carnally 
minded race, of milk and honey, of the fat of the land and the 
fruits of the field, and why, although He knew that the earth moves 
tound the sun, He adopted the language current among the people 
then and now, and allowed Josue to express himself as if the sun 
moved round the earth. All this becomes intelligible and even 
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obvious, when we bear in mind that God wrote Holy Scripture 
through human agency and for human beings. 


2. Nevertheless Holy Scripture is of divine origin, since God 
is its author, and He inspired the men, whose names stand at the 
heading of the various books, to write them. What exactly is the 
meaning of ‘inspired’? It does not mean that God wrote the books 
Himself, nor that He guided the writer’s hands, as a teacher guides 
a child’s, nor that He dictated the actual words; no; God made 
use of the writers with their abilities and knowledge, but still He 
inspired them, that is to say, He first chose the men through whom 
He intended to make His communications, and prompted them to 
write, so directing their understanding and will, that they wrote 
down just what God wished to be written, and nothing else. They 
may have already known the things that God wished written, or 
God may from time to time have revealed these things to them. 
After what has been said, it is obvious that God preserved them 
from making mistakes as they wrote. The whole matter will ap- 
pear more intelligible if we imagine a king, who wants to make 
some important communication to his people. Accordingly he 
sends for the prime minister or for one of his counsellors to write 
it down. The king orders this man to write, and tells him what to 
say, but the minister supplies the words and frames the sentences; 
yet nevertheless the thoughts are the king’s, so what he writes 
is really the king’s utterance. In order, however, that the docu- 
ment may express the king’s views fully, and nothing beyond 
these views, the king watches to see what is being written, to 
ensure its being a faithful expression of what he intends to say. 
When the proclamation is composed, it is published all over the 
country, and received by the inhabitants as emanating from their 
sovereign. God acts in a similar fashion; He wants to declare 
His will to the human race, and to do so not merely orally, as when 
He spoke through the prophets. In His infinite wisdom and love 
He wishes to commit it to writing, that all may read it. Therefore 
He summons one of His secretaries, Moses, or Isaias, or Matthew, 
or Paul, and tells him what is to be made known to mankind. When 
they have accomplished their task, the books are entrusted to the 
care of the Church, who gives them to the faithful, and they receive 
them as indeed the word of God. Since God inspired Holy Scrip 
ture, and since all that it contains, proceeds from Him, it follows 
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that nothing but truth can be found in it. There may be mistakes 
in the manuscripts or in the translations of the Bible, but they are 
due to human errors, and have nothing to do with the Scriptures 
themselves. As we have seen, God took the men, whom He chose 
to write down His communications, just as they were, with all their 
defects; their language and style might be more elegant, and here 
and there their statements might be more precise, but absolute 
mistakes are plainly impossible. How could there be mistakes on 
matters of faith, revealed to us by God in Holy Scripture? It is 
inconceivable—nor are there blunders in the philosophical or his- 
torical language used to clothe these doctrines of faith or to eluci- 
date them. In a book like the Bible, written in various languages 
and under peculiar circumstances, it is not always easy to decide 
in what sense some particular passage should be understood, 
whether it is to be interpreted literally or figuratively, or as a para- 
ble; but there can never be a mistake in the Bible itself, because 
it was given us by God, who is incapable of falling into error, or 
of leading us into it. In this respect Holy Scripture resembles our 
divine Saviour, who, as St. Paul says, in His sacred humanity 
resembled us men, even in our weakness; there was only one point 
of difference, viz. sin, which could not touch Him. So is it with 
Holy Scripture ; any mistake in it would have to be ascribed to God, 
and therefore none can possibly exist. 


3. This is what we mean when we say that Holy Scripture is 
divinely inspired; but what can we reply, when we are asked how 
we know it to be really the word of God? Some people, not alto- 
gether without reason, say that it is enough to study the book itself, 
with its majestic simplicity and lofty moral teaching, to be con- 
vinced that it must come from God. More than one person, on 
reading it, has exclaimed, like the disciples at Emmaus, who had 
talked with our Saviour without recognizing Him: “Was not our 
heart burning within us whilst He spoke?” There is indeed no 
book in the world like the Bible, but this is not sufficient to prove 
with certainty that it is of divine origin. We possess however one 
testimony that is unimpeachable; God Himself vouches for it. As 
we have already seen, He gave the Bible to His Church, and she, 
the infallible teacher of His doctrine, assures us that the Scriptures 
are the word of God. She stated this fact emphatically at the 
Councils of Florence and Trent, and again at the Vatican Council, 
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where she solemnly declared that the books of the Old and New 
Testaments are to be regarded as sacred and canonical “because 
they were written under the inspiration of the Holy Ghost, and 
have God as their author, and as such were entrusted to the 
Church.” Long before the Church defined anything on the subject, 
two great Apostles had borne testimony to the divine origin of 
Holy Scripture. St. Paul writes (2 Tim., ii, 16): “All scripture, 
inspired of God, is profitable’; and St. Peter (1 Peter, i, 21): 
“The holy men of God spoke, inspired by the Holy Ghost.” The 
Fathers taught the same doctrine most plainly. St. Clement, who 
was a disciple of the Apostles, calls the Scriptures “divine utter- 
ances,” “true utterances of the Holy Ghost.” Irenaeus says that 
they were “dictated by God’s Spirit.” According to Justin Martyr, 
“the Holy Ghost made use of the writers in order to play to us 
divine melodies, as upon a lyre.” St. Augustine, in reply to the 
question, “What is Holy Scripture?” says: “It is a letter addressed 
by Almighty God to His creatures.” The same Saint does not 
hesitate to put it on a level with the most holy Body of Christ, 
St. Bonaventure expands this idea, when he says: “Verbum in- 
creatum, incarnatum, inspiratum” —the uncreated Word in the 
bosom of the Father; the incarnate Word in Christ; the inspired 
Word contained in Scripture. In another place the same Saint 
remarks: “Holy Scripture is God’s heart, in which He reveals to us 
His love; it is the mouth of the Father, the tongue of the Son, and 
the pen of the Holy Ghost.” 

The Church herself speaks still more loudly and emphatically, 
and shows the utmost reverence when Holy Scripture is read. 
Before the Gospel at Mass the priest has to stand in front of the 
altar, bending low whilst he beseeches God to purify his heart and 
lips that he may worthily proclaim the Gospel. After reading it, 
he stoops to kiss the book in token of deep veneration and ardent 
love. 

At one period the pagans called upon the Christians to surrender 
their sacred books, knowing how precious they were, and that a 
surrender of these books involved a denial of God and of the faith. 
Rather than comply with this demand, the Christians suffered mat- 
tyrdom. Felix, an African bishop, said: “Before the word of God 
is cast into the flames, I will be cast into them myself.” After 
Felix had endured imprisonment and bondage for a long time, and 
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had finally spent four days in a ship’s hold without food and drink, 
he was asked on landing: ““Why do you not surrender your sacred 
writings? have you none in your possession?” His reply was: 
“Certainly I have some, but I will not surrender them.” The 
governor of the town ordered him to be put to death, and he was 
taken to the place of execution, where he cried out: “I thank Thee, 
O my God, that during the fifty-six years of my life here below, 
I have kept my body chaste, have preached the faith and have 
defended the Gospel.” These were his last words (Ruinart, Acta 
Martyrum, p. 390). Is it as great a thing to defend the Gospel as 


to preserve chastity and preach the faith? The holy bishop seems. 


to think it so, and he is right; in fact, it is a still more glorious 
thing, since the Gospel is the Word of God, and worthy of the 
reverence that we owe to Him. 


Can you now appreciate Holy Scripture at its real value and 
understand St. John’s words in the Apocalypse and the mosaic 
picture in the Lateran? Do you see what is represented by the 
river with the water of life, clear as crystal, proceeding from the 
throne of God and of the Lamb—the river on whose banks grow 
flowers and trees of wonderful beauty, and to which the beasts 
of the forests come to quench their thirst? 


Never forget to reverence Holy Scripture as the word of God; 
never quote it lightly, and never allow others to laugh at it. God 
gives us His Word for our instruction, admonition, comfort and 
encouragement. We need no other books, and nothing could ever 
take its place. Let us say with the author of the Following of 
Christ: “All scholars may hold their peace, for God alone shall 
speak to us.” Read the Bible regularly and come to hear it ex- 
pounded in church; treat it with respect. We are told of St. 
Charles Borromeo that he invariably knelt to read Holy Scripture. 
Read it with attention and holy desires. In the Following of Christ 
we are told that two things are necessary for us on our pilgrimage 
through this world, viz., food and light, both of which are given 
us by God. We receive food to nourish our souls in the Holy 
Eucharist, and we find light to guide our steps through the dark- 
ness of life in God‘s holy Word. Food and light! they seem dis- 
tinct, and yet fundamentally they are one, since both reveal the 
truth, grace and love of God, the one under the form of bread, the 
other under that of a written word. ‘Love the Word of God, and 
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read it with devotion, not from mere curiosity; learn from it how 
to know God’s will and how to lead good and holy lives. Ask God 
to enlighten you, and He will not refuse, for He desires to speak 
to you through Holy Scripture. Say, in the words of an old 
prayer: “O Lord Jesus Christ, enlighten my mind that I may under- 
stand Thy Word, and derive therefrom true contrition for my sins, 
and be inspired with fervent devotion. Teach me to turn what I 
read into heartfelt prayer and an edifying life, for happy is he 
whom Thou, O Lord, dost instruct in the way of Thy law.” Amen, 
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GOLDEN JUBILEE OF THE PRIESTHOOD OF RT. REV. 
Msgr. PETER DESIERE 


SERMON BY’THE RicHT Rev. BisHop JoHN P. Carrot, D.D. 


“This is the day which the Lord hath made. Let us be glad and rejoice 
therein.”—Ps., 117, 24. 

As Bishop of Helena I have come to Butte to-day to rejoice with 
the pastor of St. Patrick’s. In my own name and in that of the 
priests and people of the diocese, I offer him heartfelt congratula- 
tions on his completion of fifty years in the sacred ministry. My 
heart goes out in gratitude to little war-torn Belgium—nurse of 
priestly heroes—for having sent to us, ripe in virtue and experience, 
a noble soldier of the cross. I felicitate Montana on the acquisi- 
tion of a loyal citizen, who has done his share to make her great 
material prosperity subserve the high aims of religion and morality. 
I rejoice with the people of Deer Lodge and Anaconda, whom he 
served not long but well, and especially with the people of St. 
Patrick’s, whose pastor he has been for well nigh twenty-five years, 
but also with the people of the other eight parishes of Butte, happy 
offspring of the mother- church, on the golden jubilee of their 
spiritual Father. I compliment the people of Butte on the high 
tribute of admiration and praise bestowed by all classes on its 
most respected and beloved townsman. I thank the Sisters of the 
various religious communities of Butte and the children under their 
charge for whatever they have done to make this a day of spiritual 
joy for our venerable jubilarian. 

Fifty years is a long time to have spent in any avocation or walk 
of life. It is a specially long time to have spent in the priesthood, 
when we consider that twenty years in school, college and seminary 
are a necessary preparation for it. To the few priests who enjoy 
this privilege, how sweet must be the day of the golden jubilee! 
How rich in memories of wonderful things done for God and souls, 
even though sincerity compel humble acknowledgment of many 
imperfections in the instrument! There is that First Mass cele- 
brated in the long ago, in presence of parents and friends, the per- 
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fume of which has lingered through the revolving years to sweeten 
thousands of other Masses offered up in divers places, amid the 
changing circumstances of time and position, and in varying condi- 
tions of mind and body. There is that multitude of children born 
again in the saving waters of Baptism, fed for the first time, and 
then again and again, with the Eucharistic Bread, carefully pre- 
pared in church and school for the Sacrament of Confirmation, 
and then sent out into the world, an army of Christian soldiers to 
fight for the cause of Christ. There are those multitudes of young 
and old who thronged the confessional and with contrite and 
humble hearts received the prisetly absolution, determined anew 
to abandon the ways of sin, or walk steadfastly upon the upward 
path of Christian virtue. There are those youths and maidens upon 
whose plighted troth the benediction of the Church has been in- 
voked to enable them to bear each other’s life burdens, to people 
the earth with citizens and heaven with saints. There are those 
young girls who, with contempt for wealth and pomp and pleasure, 
have consecrated their lives to religion and education, or to the 
Christ-like task of alleviating poor humanity’s sores. There is 
that noble band of boys who have heeded the call to higher things, 
and in manhood’s early dawn, with innocent hands and clean hearts, 
ascended the altar of the Lord. There is that ever-growing list of 
mortals, who, with prayer and holy Unction, have gone forth from 
their tenements of clay bearing the sign of faith and the palm 
branch of victory. 

Such are the wonderful things which sweet memory must con- 
jure up before the mind of any priest who has spent fifty faithful 
years in the holy priesthood. But there are other things, both bitter 
and sweet, which cannot escape the retrospect of our jubilarian. 


After twenty years of priestly life spent in his native country 
as professor, assistant and pastor, there came the call to missionary 
life in western America—and it found him ready. “Speak, Lord, 
for Thy servant heareth,’ was the good word which his heart 
uttered. It was the same spirit that led De Smet and Ravalli, 
Palladino and D’Aste, Brondel and De Ryckere, and a host of others 
into the wilds of the Rocky Mountains. It was not lust of gold 
nor the spirit of adventure that drew them hither, it was the desire 
to give their lives for souls for whom their Master died. Glorious 
is the history of Montana’s pioneer priests and her pioneer Bishop! 
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Glorious is the history of the religion which they brought to the 
redman, and whose foundations they laid broad and deep for the 
white man, in this noble commonwealth! 

Though he came in the spirit of the missionary, Providence did 
not exact from Peter Desiére the full measure of the missionary’s 
sacrifice; for after five years we find him the pastor of St. Patrick’s 
Church in Butte, and for five and twenty years he has enjoyed the 
comforts and consolations which attach to the incumbency of the 
largest parish in Montana. Not only that, but he has lived to see 
St. Patrick’s grow so strong and populous that from it have been 
formed eight other parishes, all splendidly equipped with churches 
and schools, and all helping St. Patrick’s maintain a central high 
school which is the glory of the Church in Butte. 

But as missionary life is not all bitter, so parochial life is not 
all sweet. The missionary can visit his scattered flocks only at 
intervals more or less distant, and they are glad to receive him and 
accept his ministrations. They see his sacrifice and devotedness 
and the physical hardships he undergoes, and their hearts and 
purses are open to him. No permanent institutions of religion can 
as yet be established by these flocks, and hence no great pecuniary 
sacrifices are required or expected of them. The pastor, on the 
other hand, is always with his people. They are daily witnesses of 
his zeal and piety but they also observe little faults and shortcom- 
ings which are inseparable from his human nature. These some 
people are tempted to magnify when they are chafing under the 
chiding of his zeal, or when great demands are made upon them 
for the upbuilding of religion. It may be only the few that find 
fault in the beginning, but through their unholy activity discontent 
may grow and finally become general. 

And so Peter Desiére escaped the trials of the missionary only to 
meet with what seem to me to be the greater trials of the pastor. 
He found St. Patrick’s burdened with a heavy debt, and the spirit 
of discontent rife among the people. For three years he bore the 
weight of sorrow, chastening his soul with prayer and meditation, 
manifesting to all that spirit of kindliness and courtesy which is 
his by nature and training, and placing his unfaltering trust in the 
Providence of God. 

At length relief came. Providence made use of the enemies of 
the Church to unite the people to their pastor. And so in 1896, 
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thanks to Marcus Daly, the maker and greatest benefactor of Butte; 
thanks to his faithful employees, the generous Irish miners; and 
thanks to the generosity of the business men of Butte, regardless 
of creed or nationality, the debt was paid and a goodly balance 
placed in the treasury of the church. 

The people were jubilant, and to show his appreciation of their 
good-will and to reward their devoted pastor, Bishop Brondel made 
Father Desiére irremovable rector of St. Patrick’s. This was the 
first triumph of our jubilarian. 

There was another. It came fifteen years later, when at the 
request of the present Bishop of Helena, Pope Pius X., of saintly 
memory, made him a prelate of the papal household. The Pope’s 
letter bears testimony “to the lustre of your pastor’s virtues, to the 
singular graciousness which has endeared him to all classes of 
people, to the services he has rendered the Diocese and to the 
respect and favor he has won in this whole community by years of 
intelligent and zealous work in the sacred ministry.” 

No higher encomium could be pronounced on any priest, and 
Monsignor Desiére’s greatest consolation is that it expressed the 
opinion of his two ecclesiastical superiors, the Pope and his own 
Bishop. 

A third and a greater triumph comes to-day—not that it is differ- 
ent from the others, but that it combines them all, and adds to them 
the lustre that only a golden jubilee can give. Priests from all 
Montana and from neighboring States, who throng the sanctuary 
to-day, confirm by their united presence the title they had severally 
long ago accorded the central figure of this celebration—that he is, 
not merely on account of his age and long service in the ministry, 
but because of his princely hospitality, his kindly, genial spirit, his 
words of encouragement, advice and warning, the spiritual Father 
of the clergy in the Mountain State. 

Sisters of all the religious communities of the Diocese gathered 
here testify that he is the symbol of that priesthood from which 
they derive the strength and inspiration that make their religious 
life possible and practicable. The children, whose voices rang out 
yesterday like those of angelic choristers, are drawn to him by 
chords of affection as strong as those with which nature binds them 
to their fathers and mothers. The people, whose radiant faces 
reflect the joy that lights up his countenance as he sings his Mass of 
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jubilee, proclaim by their numerous presence that they are the 
obedient, docile and loving sheep of a good shepherd. It needed 
only the Golden Jubilee to weave together into one paean of praise 
the sentiments that had for years been in the heart and on the lips 
of Bishop, priests, Sisters, children and people. This blended 
tribute, Monsignor Desiére, I have the honor and the great pleasure 
of laying at your feet to-day. 


But, dear Monsignor, there is another and a final triumph which 
I hope and pray will soon be yours. It will be the natural comple- 
ment and fitting climax of all the others. It will be the full round- 
ing out of your career, and an ending worthy of its beginning. I 
speak of the long wished-for separate high school for the Catholic 
boys of Butte. In it your poor little Dixmude, the college of your 
first love, razed to the ground in the early days of this destructive 
world war, will live again. In it the graduates of the parochial 
schools will receive the academic education that will fit them for 
entrance into our highest school of learning in Montana, Mount 
St. Charles College at Helena. It will give your boys the remote 
preparation for any station in life they may choose, but it will also 
encourage the chosen few—and this is the fondest desire of your 
heart—to walk in the upward way that you yourself have trod. The 
priests of Butte are with you in this movement. The people whom 
you have served so long and so faithfully will aid you with generous 
heart and generous hand to finance the undertaking. The dedica- 
tion of Butte’s Catholic high school for boys will be your last and 
greatest earthly triumph. After that, much as we shall regret it, 
we will be resigned to the decree of Providence calling you to the 
great triumph in which there shall be no admixture of sorrow and 
whose exquisite music shall not cease forever. That that day may 
be long deferred, Bishop, priests and people do most earnestly pray. 





PASTORAL PART 





ANALECTA 





NEW DECREES AND DECISIONS OF THE HOLY 
FATHER AND THE ROMAN CONGREGATIONS 


Sacred Consistorial Congregation: 


Clerics forbidden to promote or assist at dances. (Dec. 
10, 1917.) - 


Sacred Apostolic Penitentiaria: 


Chapters of the Way of the Cross are abrogated. The 
indulgences of the Way of the Cross can be gained by 
using the crucifix blessed for the purpose, only when one 
is unable to make the stations, and piously reflects on the 
Passion of Our Lord. (Dec. 14, 1917.) 





CASUS CONSCIENTIAE 


OCCULT COMPENSATION 


Case——Sempronius promises Caia that if she will allow illicit 
intercourse with him, he will give her, by way of compensation, 
fifty dollars. After the condition has been fulfilled, however, Sem- 
pronius gives but half the amount. Some time afterwards a mission 
was given in the place and both parties approached the tribunal of 
penance. Caia asks the confessor whether she may lawfully retain 
the twenty-five dollars received from Sempronius. The confessor 
tells her that she is justified not only in keeping the money received 
but that the other twenty-five dollars are due her in strict justice. 
Sempronius goes to the same confessor, who exacts from him a 
promise to make restitution of the twenty-five dollars, otherwise, 
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absolution would be denied him. The penitent promises to make 
the restitution but fails to keep his promise. Caia, perceiving this, 
obtains the twenty-five dollars by way of occult compensation from 
Sempronius. 

Questions.—1st. What are the conditions requisite for the valid- 
ity of a contract? 

2d. Is that contract valid which is entered into on condition of 
something morally wrong? 


3d. Did the confessor act rightly in the above case? 


4th. What conditions are required for the lawfulness of occult 
compensation ? 


5th. Was Caia allowed to use occult compensation ? 


Solution.—1. The conditions requisite for the validity of a con- 
tract are: Ist. That the matter of the contract be something con- 
tractable, that is to say, something possible, existing (at least in 
probability), in the disposal of the contractor, and something not 
morally wrong. 2nd. That the contracting parties be qualified, 
that is to say, not disqualified either by the natural or positive law 
from entering into the agreement. 3d. That there be the consent 
which must be internal, externally manifested, mutual, and delib- 
erate. 4th. That the legal formalities be observed, if such are 
prescribed under pain of nullity. 

2. A contract entered into on condition of something morally 
wrong, before the condition has been fulfilled, is null, by reason of 
the natural law, since there can be no obligation to do that which 
is morally wrong. But regarding the case in which the condition 
has been fulfilled there is a diversity of opinion among theologians. 


Some hold that from a contract entered into under condition of 
something morally wrong, no obligation can ever arise either before 
or after the condition has been fulfilled. The opinion of Saint 
Thomas, however, and of the Thomists, is that after the condition 
has been fulfilled the contract holds, so that the one promising 
something by way of compensation is bound to fulfill his promise, 
and the one receiving such a compensation is not bound to restitu- 
tion. Saint Thomas (in 2 2ae, 32 Q., A. 7), says: “Tertio modo 
est aliquid illicite acquisitum non quidem quia ipsa acquisitio sit 
illicita, sed quia id ex quo acquiritur est illicitum, sicut patet de eo 
quod mulier acquirit per meritricium. Et hoc proprie vocatur turpe 
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lucrum. Quod enim mulier meritricium exerceat, turpiter agit et 
contra legem Dei, sed in eo quod accipit non injuste agit nec contra 
legem. Unde quod sic illicite acquisitum est retineri potest et de 
eo eleemosyna fieri.” Although fornication is unlawful, the accept- 
ing of the profits therefrom is not unlawful. For although fornica- 
tion, considered precisely as a sin, has no commercial value, con- 
sidered materially as something useful to the one and detrimental 
to the other, it may be considered as having such value. 


The two opinions have their probability as they are held by 
theologians of standing. 


3. The confessor acted rightly in telling Caia that she might 
keep the amount received, as such a decision was based on the 
authority of most eminent theologians. But the confessor acted 
wrongly in requiring Sempronius, under pain of denial of absolu- 
tion, to pay the $25.00, as there are theologians, particularly 
Saint Alphonsus, who hold the opposite opinion as probable. 


4. The conditions required for the lawfulness of occult com- 
pensation are: Ist. That the debt must be morally certain. 2nd. 
That there must be no other way by which one’s right can be vin- 
dicated. 3d. That precautions be taken against the danger of the 
debtor paying the amount twice. 


5. As it was not certain that Sempronius was bound to pay 
Caia the $25.00, objectively she was not justified in having recourse 
to occult compensation, although she was in good faith. 





